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CHARLES KINGSLEY, 
THE CANON AND THE AUTHOR. 
——9———— 
TS English divine lived to the age of | country, and to assist in accomplishing many 
fifty-five, and long enough to witness | important things for the amelioration of the 
many reforms in the social polity of his | people ct large. The Canon of Westminster 
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was, indeed, a champion of the oppressed 
poor; not an agitator, in the common accep- 
tation of the term, but a steady, shining 
light, whose mild influence and earnest, yet 
graceful, rhetoric stimulated the best minds 
of the nation to action in the cause of the 
poor and oppressed. His writings, sayings, 
and doings were expressive of the sentiments 
of his heart, and through them all there rufs 
the element of usefulness. Ever thoughtful 
of the interests ‘of others, his generous, be- 
nevolent spirit found pleasure in suggesting 
or promoting good works. No one can 
scrutinize the features of Mr. Kingsley, as 
shown in portraiture, without being im- 
pressed by the greatness of soul crystallized 
in and beaming through them. His head 
was not a massive one, but abundantly large 
for his body, he being a man of medium 
height and slender habit, while his tempera- 
ment was fine-grained and very susceptible 
to the higher emotions. The upper side- 
head, forward of the ears, was largely de- 
veloped, especially in the region of Ideality 
and Constructiveness, and this development 
was intimately correlated with his active in- 
tellect. The tendency of his intellection 
was introspective and contemplative—his 
perceptives being large enough, however, to 
give him the disposition to view the pano- 
rama of life around him, and to glean for 
himself the materials for the laboratory of 
thought. His large top-head, especially the 
organs of Benevolence, Human Nature, and 
Spirituality, gave him earnestness and inten- 
sity of feeling. He believed in the brother- 
hood of man, in affiliation. of interest in all 
departments of human thought and activity. 
He was largely endowed with Approbative- 
ness, but with enough Self-Esteem and Firm- 
ness to so regulate its influence as to give 
him character for delicacy, refinement, and 
dignified reserve. He was eminently a mod- 
est man. The two strong lines extending 
upward from the root of the nose are phys- 
iognomical signs of active Conscientious- 
ness, The showing of Imitation is con- 
siderable in the portrait, and that quality 
doubtless contributed its meed toward his 
success as a churchman and as a member of 
conventional society. He was no agitator, 
breaking through the barriers of custom in 
the loud assertion of radical principles, but 





a gentle, firm, assured advocate of the right; 
ready to meet the criticism and logic of op- 
ponents with candid argument and calm ex- 
postulation, and at the same time using his 
keen insight to character and motive. Thus 


| he won many a prejudiced adversary whom 


the same array of logic, presented with an 
accompaniment of sarcasm and denunciation 
—which characterizes too much of the lan- 
guage of so-called reformers to-day—would 
have only grounded more deeply in his old 
views. His social nature was evidently 
warm. His large eyes had the open, cheery, 
genial expression of the frank, free man, 
whom to know was to esteem and love rather 
than to admire. His mouth was symmetri- 
cal, the lips being somewhat fuller than 
shown in the engraving; and his chin was 
delicate in contour, indicating the man of 


| refined social feelings. 


Mr. Kingsley was born at Holne, in Dev- 
onshire, England, on June 17, 1810. His 
father was then vicar of Holne, but afterward 
became recter of St. Luke’s, Chelsea. The 
family of Kingsley is an ancient one in Che- 
shire. There was a Col. Kingsley who served 
under Cromwell, and a Gen. Kingsley who 
led a brigade at the battle of Minden. One 
ancestor emigrated to America, and estab- 
lished a branch -which still exists in this 
country: The traits of force, martial valor, 
and public spirit which are said to have dis- 
tinguished. the family in former times are 
strikingly obvious in the works of Charles 
Kingsley, as they were in his character and 
in the conduct of his life. His childhood 
was passed in Holne vicarage, and amid sur- 
roundings of much natural beauty and many 
historic associations. These environments 
of natural loveliness and legendary lore had 
their strong and healthful influence on the 
development of his imagination, and his ro- 
bust and manly frame. From the age of 
fourteen till the age of twenty he was under 
the tuition and care of the Rev. Derwent 
Coleridge, at Ottley, St. John. Then he 
went to King’s College, London, and then, in 
his twenty-second year, to Magdalen College, 
Cambridge, from which institution he was 
graduated with high honors as a classical 
scholar and a mathematician. In 1844, hav- 
ing chosen the profession of the Church, he 
was settled over the parish of Eversley, in 
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Hampshire, and there were passed many 
years of his useful and brilliant life. In 
1844, also, he was married—his wife being 
the daughter of Pascoe Grenfell, long a mem- 
ber of Parliament for Truro and Great Mar- 
lowe. His life at Eversley must have been 
serene and agreeable, for, though he worked 
hard for the parish, he followed with the 
ardor of a boy those field sports of which he 
was passionately fond, and which kept him 
in health and cheer. Asa clergyman he was 
staunchly devoted to the Established Church, 
yet broad and liberal in theology. As a 
preacher he was simple, sincere, effective, 
and—by reason of his manliness, his sympa- 
thy with the poor, his knowledge of the 
wants and feelings of the humblest rustic— 
very dear to. the people among whom he 
lived and labored. He rose in the Church 
to be Canon of Westminster, and he became 
one of the private chaplains to the Queen. 
Another office of honor that he occupied 
with credit and beneficence was that of Pro- 
fessor of Modern History at Cambridge Uni- 
versity. 

The writings of Mr. Kingsley are volumin- 
ous and diversified, showing great industry 
as well as prolific and versatile mind. His 
first work, “ Village Sermons,” appeared in 
1844. It is an earnest volume, and meant 
for simple readers; it urges the spirit of 
Christianity as the guide and helper in 
every-day life, and as the first and most es- 
sential force in righting social wrongs. His 
next work was, “The Saint’s Tragedy,” a 
poem, published in 1848, with a preface by 
Rev. F. D. Maurice. This relates to the his- 
tory of Elizabeth of Hungary, and depicts 
the human heart in revolt against asceticism. 

His third work, “ Alton Locke,” which 
was the first to render his name eminent 
among English® writers, was put forth in 
1850. It espouses the cause of the poor, and 
eloquently urges that every human being 
should be permitted to make the best of 
himself that he can, according to the law 
of duty and conscience. A keen and pitying 
sense of the miserable state of the poor of 
London, working upon a nature full of ten- 
derness and of poetic aspiration and hope- 
fulness, pervades this book, and gives it an 
astonishing vitality. Its originality and 
power seized the public attention, in its day, 





with a very strong grasp. His subsequent 
publications were, “The Message of the 
Church to Laboring Men,” 1851; “ Yeast,” 
1851; “‘ The Application of Associative Prin- 
ciples and Methods to Agriculture,” 1851; 
“Sermons on National Subjects,” 1852; 
“ Phaetheon, or Loose Thoughts for Loose 
Thinkers,” 1852; “‘Hypatia, or New Foes 
with an Old Face,” 1853; “ Alexandria and 
Her Schools,” 1854; “ Westward Ho,” 1855 ; 
“Sermons for the Times,” 1855; “ Glaucus, 
or the Warders of the Shore,” 1856; “ The 
Heroes, or Greek Fairy Tales,” 1856 ; “ Two 
Years Ago,” 1857; ‘‘ Andromeda and Other 
Poems,” 1858; “Sir Walter, Raleigh and 
His Times,” 1859; “Good News of God,” 
1859 ; Lectures and Essays; “ Hereward, the 
Last of the English;” “Town Geology ;” 
and “At Last.” One of his most notable 
minor works was a sermon on “ Muscular 
Christianity,” which he preached in St. 
Mary’s, the church of the University of Cam- 
bridge. His stories, and notably those of 
“ Hypatia,” “ Hereward,” and “ Westward 
Ho,” will henceforth rank among English 
classics. His style was vigorous, though 
sometimes quaint, his thought exalted, and 
his themes original and worthy of the enthu- 
siastic treatment as well as the popular con- 
sideration they received. 

He had accomplished much, and yet in 
what might be deemed the midst of his use- 
fulness he died. His works remain, and the 
loftiness of his example, too, which will exert 
their helpful influence in the hearts and lives 
of all who read and consider them. 


——_+0e—__—__ 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MEN. 
HIS consists mainly in their respective. 
capability to grapple with circum- 
stances and convert them to use. Most suc- 
cessful men, especially the men whom society 
esteems, have secured their success by hard 
work amid adverse circumstances. In fine, 
they have compelled circumstances to yield 
to their earnest, persevering, indomitable de- 
mands. An incident related by Gail Hamil- 
ton is quite in point here, and should be 

given with her comments : 

“ Two painters were overheard talking in 
the room where they were at work. Said 
one, ‘I knowed him well when he was a 
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boy. Used to live with his grandmother, 
next door tous. Poor as Job’sturkey. But 
I ain’t seen him since, till I hearn him in —— 
hall, t’other night. Don't suppose he’d come 
anigh me now with a ten-foot pole. Them 
kind of folks has short memories, ha! ha! 
Can’t tell who a poor workingman is no 
how.’ . 

“No, no, good friend; you are in the 
wrong. There is a gulf between you and 
your early friend, but it is not poverty. To 
say that it is, is only a way you have of flat- 
tering your self-love. For, if you watch 
those who frequent your friend’s house, you 
will find many a one who lives in lodgings 
with the commonest three-ply carpets, cane- 
seat chairs, and one warm room; while you 





have a comfortable house of your own, with 
very likely tapestry aud velvet in your -par- 
lor, and registers all about. No, sir; it is not 
because you are poor, nor because you work; 
for he is as hard a worker as you, though 
not, perhaps, so long about it; but because 
—begging your pardon—you are vulgar and 
ignorant ; because you sit down in your sit- 
ting-room at home with your coat off, and 
your hat on, and smoke your pipe; because 
your voice is loud, your tone swaggering, 
and your grammar hideous ; because, in short, 
your two paths from the old school-house 
diverged; his led upward, yours did not; 
and the fault is not his. You both chose. He 
chose to cultivate his powers ; you chose not 
to do so. Call things by their right name.” 


——_++e—__ 


SWEDENBORGIAN PHYSIOGNOMY. 


HE external man—man’s material body 

- —is familiar to us all. The believer in 
the theological doctrines taught by Eman- 
uel Swedenborg holds that man is a dual 
being; is so constituted that he is at the 
same time in the spiritual world and in the 
natural world—having two bodies, a spir- 
itual body, which is his real one, and a nat- 
ural body, which is the material or natural 
one that*we see. This natural body is what 
I have just called the external man. The 
receiver of Swedenborg’s teachings believes 
that these two bodies—which, for brevity 
and clearness, may as well be called spirit 
and body—correspond the one to the other ; 
that this relation between the two is perfect ; 
that the spirit is a formative principle, and 
the body a natural effect of it; and that the 
body is in its shape representative of the 
spirit in its form, not only in general, as a 
whole, but in particular exactly, and in all 
the parts. 

This relation between man’s spirit and 
body is called CORRESPONDENCE; and, as 
this word is the key-idea both of the theol- 
ogy of Swedenborg and of physiognomy, as 
popularly understood and taught, let us see 
somewhat more precisely what correspond- 
ence is, Itis neither analogy, allegory, met- 
aphor, metonomy, comparison, fable, fiction, 
nor parable, in the ordinary acceptation of 





these words, which imply parallels and like- 
nesses between or among different things; 
but it means more. It implies, as the late 
Professor Bush expresses it, “a formative 
force, and is thus the relation of a producing 
cause and its resulting effect.” The relation, 
then, between the two is scientific. But it 
is not limited to'man. The science of cor- 
respondence efnbraces the universe—the uni- 
verses, both the natural and the supernatural 
—and applies to inanimate things as well as 
to animate beings; part, whole; microcosm, 
macrocosm—all. The law, therefore, is uni- 
versal as well as scientific. Swedenborg’s 
own language upon this point is this: “The 
whole natural world corresponds to the spir- 
itual world; not only the natural world in 
general, but also every particular part thereof. 
Wherefore, whatever exists in the natural 
world from the spiritual, is said to be the corre- 
spondent of that from which it exists. It is to 
be observed that the natural world exists and 
subsists from the spiritual world, precisely as 
an effect from its efficient cause.” It is by the 
light of this law that that seer read to the 
world the doctrines of the New Church, by 
interpreting the Sacred Scriptures according 
to it. An illustrative example or two may 
make the idea of the law more tangible. 
Truth stands to thoughts in the spirit-world 
as light does to objects in the natural world 
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—illuminates, makes visible, and beautifies. 
Truth and light, accordingly, are correspond- 
ents. So, too, are error and darkness. Love 
stands to that thought-world as heat does to 
this matter-world about us— warms, expands, 
sets in activity, and vivifies.- Love and heat, 
accordingly, are correspondents. Heat and 
light make up the sum of what we perceive 
of the natural sun—their source; as love 
and wisdom do of God—their source. 
CORRESPONDENCE AND PHYSIOGNOMY. 
But fuller details in this direction belong 
to a discussion of the science of correspond- 
ence itself—a field rich with a profusion of 
the flowers of beauty, the seeds of truth, and 
the fruits of good. My subject is but a 


small spot in that immense world. My pres- 


ent purpose is to trace the law under consid- 
eration in its result called the human body 
—the natural effect of the human spirit ; and 
which corresponds to it, as already stated, 
not only in general, but also in every particu- 
lar part. We shall see, somewhat in detail, 
what is held to be the spiritual meaning of 
these several and separate parts. 
Physiognomy, as taught in modern times— 
from Le Cat and Pernethy to Redfield and 
Wells—also proposes to explain the relations 
between the outer man and the inner; that 
is to say, between the natural man and the 
spiritual man—between the body and the 
spirit, or the real character of the individual. 
Swedenborg, while dealing with the same 


‘ principle and the same law, as well as the 


same material, does the same thing; with 
this difference, that while the physiogno- 
mists seek to define the relative meaning and 
significance of features and parts in their 
peculiarities, Swedenborg proposes to give 
us the actual and causal meaning of these, 
both in themselves and in their peculiarities, 
but mainly the former. He does this, how- 
ever, with direct and sole reference to their 
meanings in the Bible, which he holds to be 
in the supreme sense the Word of God. 
The ends aimed at by the two classes of 
physiognomists—the popular and the Swe- 
denborgian—are accordingly different. The 
former gives us directions for reading char- 
acters from the parts and shapes of the 
body, while the latter instructs us in the 
spiritual meaning of the parts of the outer 
man. The former assists us to read men, 





while the latter gives us a key to the mean- 
ing of the Bible, The one directs our atten- 
tion to the inner meaning of men, and the 
other to the inner meaning of the Bible; 
and the two come together in the facts that 
the Word was God, and that man—both 
natural and spiritual man, for they are alike 
—was created in the image and after the 
likeness of God. Spirit has form; body has 
shape. Man is in the image and woman 
after the likeness of the Maker. 
THE FACE AND THE MIND. 

The two systems agree also in this, that 
they both look first and mainly to the face. 
The physiognomist looks upon the face- as 
the index of the character; and the Sweden- 
borgian regards the face as corresponding in 
general to all the interiors—spiritual quali- 
ties or elements of character—because the 
interiors of the mind manifest themselves 
by the face. That is to say, the face is a 
general intelligence-office communicating 
with all points of the inner man. The fac- 
ulty that reads the face is called, in spirits, 
perception ; in men, intuition ; and in brutes, 
instinct. Some .angels, Swedenborg says, 
have an idea that the face is the mind in 
form, not body; and that the most ancient 
men held discourse by the face alone, dis- 
course by words being a thing of later 
growth. There is, then, a deeper meaning 
than is usually understood in Jeremy Tay- 
lor’s wise saw about words being given to 
man to conceal his thoughts. In a face, so 
the seer expresses it, which has not been 
taught to dissemble, all the affections of the: 
mind appear visibly in a natural form, as in 
their type; hence the face is called the index 
of the mind. Applied to other things, by 
metonomy, we find the same meaning in the 
word face. The face of nature, of the king, 
of the people, of the truth, of death, of God 
—all imply the essential beings themselves ; 
just as countenance means influence. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF THE HEAD. 

The head denotes the supreme; and in 
spiritual things the interior, because the in- 
most in that life is supreme. It stands in 
this way for the whole man, a head meaning 
a person. The “head and front of my of- 
fending” means my real offense. Christ is 
called the head of the church. A king is . 
the head of his government.’ A father is the 
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head of his family. The God-head means 
God. Asa part of the triune nature of all 
things, we have, in this theology, echoes of 
the triune God in all things under Him. 
Hence man is tripartite in his constitution— 
celestial, spiritual, natural; and in his phys- 
ique we have the head, body, and feet, rep- 
resenting respectively the three degrees of 
his whole being—the highest, middle, and 
lowest planes of his being. Phrenology, in 
like manner, has three strata of organs in the 
head—the upper, that embraces such facul- 
ties as Veneration, Benevolence, Hope, Firm- 
ness, etc.; the middle, that has such as Caus- 
ality, Ideality, Adhesiveness, Inhabitiveness, 
etc.; and the lowest, that has Vitativeness, 
Alimentiveness, Destructiveness, Amative- 
ness, etc. 

As the head denotes internals, so the hair 
denotes the outgrowth of the internal, or 
truths of a natural character. Sampson’s 
hair represented his natural supremacy—his 
natural, that is bodily, strength. As Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob represented respec- 
tively the celestial, the spiritual, and the 
natural man, we see the meaning of the bring- 
ing down of Jacob’s gray hairs with sorrow 
to the grave. The crown of his life was 
smitten down. The beard, which is the hair 
of the face, denotes also ultimate or natural 
things; of truths, the natural ; and of senses, 
the merely sensual. Hair-cutting and shav- 
ing typify removals of these ; and their pro- 
hibition to priests, who typify the Lord in 
all things, is full of specific teaching in rela- 
" tion to these externals. The Levitical shayv- 
ing represents a presenting of the spirit— 
that is, the face—clean before the Lord. 

The brain is considered with regard to its 
two parts or lobes—the right and the left. 
The right represents the will, and conse- 
quently the impulses that are either good or 
evil. The left represents the understanding, 
and consequently the thoughts of truth or 
falsehood. These points may be noteworthy 
to those students of psychology who are dis- 
posed to sit at the feet of Drs. Brown- 
Sequard and Hammond. The voluntary 
sense pertains to the cerebrum, and the in- 
voluntary to the cerebellum. The motions 
of the cerebellum and of the heart, which 
are beyond the control of man’s will, govern 
the voluntary forces. Gall did not overlook 





these points in his system. The brain 
breathes as the lungs do—the one, thoughts; 
the other, air. And the purposes of the 
breathings are exactly correspondent. 

The forehead expresses love. That is, the 
exteriors in general are, as above stated, 
expressed in the face ; those of love, particu- 
larly, being the highest attribute of soul, in 
the forehead. 

ORGANS OF THE SENSES—FEATURES. 

The eyes correspond in general to the un- © 
derstanding, and consequently to faith, which 
is always an act of the rational faculty, and 
to foresight. The sight of the right eye de- 
notes faith in the direction of good or evil— 
right or wrong ; and the sight of the left eye 
denotes faith in the direction of truth or 
falseness. Here, as in the dual brain, we 
have the right representing the will, and the 
left the understanding ; and the same prin- 
ciple may be seen in all the limbs and parts 
that are divided in that way—the ears, 
cheeks, nostrils, shoulders, arms, hands, legs, 
feet, and every one of them in their details, 
“Tf thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out 
and cast it away,” has in the light of this 
correspondence a specific meaning—If your 
mind is embracing falsities for truths through 
the influence of the will (through such /feel- 
ings as covetousness or envy), stop it, and 
resist it. The power represented by the 
light of the other eye is competent to exe- 
cute the commands. The same was never 
said of the left eye. On the contrary, when 
alms are commended, we are enjoined not 
to let the left hand know what the right is 
giving ; and the distinction is luminous with 
instructive significance. The eye denoting 
intelligence, persons of clear thought are 
called clear-sighted, and those of forethought 
are called far-sighted ; and all languages are 
full of similar expressions. Interior being 
denoted by what is above, lifting up the 
eyes means seeing interior or spiritual things. 
Thus Abraham, as he sat in the tent door in 
the heat of the day, in the plains of Mamre, 
where he dwelt, “ lift up his eyes” and saw 
three angels appearing as men. a 

Ears denote obedience; the right corre- 
sponding to obedience from will or love, and 
the left to that without will—the involun- 
tary. “Do you hear?” in popular phrase 
often means, “Do you mean to obey?” 
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Boring the ear with an awl denotes the ad- 
diction to perpetual obedience of those who 
do not understand truth and are relatively 
not free. 

Mouth means voice, and tongue means 
speech, because they are the organs respec- 
tively of these; and the voice corresponds 
to the will with its affections and good, 
and speech to the understanding with its 
thoughts and truth. The former relates to 
the tones of the voice; and the latter to the 
utterances—that is, to hearing and percep- 
tion. 

The popular physiognomist will tell you, 
and we all realize the truth, that the state 
of the affections—the love, hate, anger, envy, 
pity, hope, admiration, and the rest—can be 
told from the tones of the voice of men as 
we meet them in daily life. It is equally true 
of animals; for the hunter can tell as far as 
he can hear the bark of his dog exactly what 
the dog feels concerning the game he is pur- 
suing—whether he has it at bay, cornered, 
up a tree, lost sight of, just within grasp but 
yet fleeing, or caught ; besides much else that 
seems perfectly incredible to city-dwellers 
who know nothing of the chase. In like 
manner, in the articulation of the words, as 
distinguished from the tones of the voice, we 
hear the character of the speaker—the char- 
acter as to intelligence and thought. By 
our intuition we all measure a speaker’s in- 
tellectual character as soon as we get a dis- 
tinct hearing of his articulation, and before 
he utters a thought. Here the two systems 
again touch and agree. 

Lip denotes doctrine. 

Nose and nostrils signify perception, which 
is an act of the understanding. The breath 
of life—the spirit of love—was breathed into 
the nostrils of Adam, whereupon man became 
a living soul. . 

The teeth denote the lowest natural truths ; 
and in the opposite sense falses of the same 
kind. The teeth are the most nearly mineral 
parts of the animal franie. Gnashing of 
teeth signifies the collision and conflict of 
these lowest natural truths. The Psalmist— 
lviii. 6—speaks with this meaning when he 
says: “ Break theit teeth, O God, in their 
mouth; break out the great teeth of the 
young lions;” and Eliphaz, the Temanite— 
Job iv. 10—is dealing in spiritual truths 





when he says that “the teeth of the young 
lions are broken.” 
THE NECK, 

like the knees, denotes conjunction and in- 
flux ; just as these parts in the natural body 
are connectives. The triune human body 
being head, trunk, and feet—corresponding 
to celestial, spiritual, and natural—the neck 
connects the first to the second, and the 
knees connect the second to the third. 

THE HEART AND THE LUNGS 
play the most important part in the animal 
economy, as their spiritual correspondents 
do in the spiritual. Love, wisdom, and power 
comprehend the universes, beginning with 
their Creator. The heart corresponds to love, 
and all things that flow from it; and the , 
lungs to wisdom, and all things that flow from 
it. With the third element—power—we can 
not deal here; but the three in their opera- 
tion make up the all of creation that God 
looked upon and saw to be good; make up 
man—the microcosm, the macrocosm — the 
two universes. But to return. The heart 
corresponds to love, the will, affection, the 
good, and charity ; and the lungs correspond 
to wisdom, the understanding, thought, the 
true, and faith. The sequences of each are 
infinite. The inter-relations of the heart and 
the lungs also correspond to those of their 
spiritual correspondents in every minute par- 
ticular. To give a complete account of these 
two organs and their functions, with their 
complex systems of generation, nutrition, ab- 
sorption, exhalation, assimilation, and the 
rest, with all their relations and correlations, 
would exhaust anatomy; and similar treat- 
ment, were either possible, of their corre- 
spondents on the spiritual plane would ex- 
haust both psychology and theology. The 
heart co-operates with the cerebellum, and 
the lungs with the cerebrum, the former re- 
lating to motives and the latter to their guid- 
ance. From the two flows the current of 
life, and all that life, both human and divine, 
implies and involves. 

The breast—pectus — comprehending the 
heart, lungs, and other parts, in its corre- 
spondential meaning signifies them all; but 
as the heart is the central figure, the chest in 
a general way signifies charity, the greatest 
of the triune virtues, which flows from the 
heart. 
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The breasts—ubera—denote the affections 
of both good and truth, and hence are the 
fountains of life in spirit as in body. 

THE HAND 
signifies the power of truth; the arm, greater 
power; and the shoulder, all power. So the 
parts of these in detail, as the fingers, thumbs, 
palms, and fists, each in a distinct form; and 
the further from the body the nearer the ul- 
timate in character. Whatever is on the 
right side signifies good and its procedure 
by truth; and whatever is on the left signi- 
fies truths in their procedure to good. These 
operations signify power of the kind indi- 
cated; and since good in its procedure by 
truth is the orderly evolution of power, it 
follows that the right hand means power par 
excellence ; and the right hand of God means 
omnipotence. In the song of Moses we are 
told that the Lord will repent himself for his 
servant when he sees that their hand—trans- 
lated both power and hand—is gone; and in 
2 Samuel xiv., 19, we read: “And the king 
said, Is not the hand of Joab with thee in all 
this?” The same signification of hand ap- 
pears in various forms in all ages of the 
world, and in all languages. Virgil makes 
Dido conjure neas by her own tears and 
his right hand—per has lachrymas dextramque 
twam—to pity her falling house. Lucan calls 
the evils of the Roman civil war the wounds 
of the civil right hand—civilis vulnera dex- 
trae. Horace calls the lightning the red 
right hand of Jupiter—deztera rubens. 
ORGANS OF DIGESTION AND ASSIMILATION. 

Bowels signify mercy, compassion, pity. 
The royal singer says: “My bowels were 
moved for him.” In Proverbs we are told 
that “the bowels of the wicked are cruel,” 
where the word is translated sometimes “ ten- 
der mercies.” The Psalmist cries, “ Remem- 
ber, O Lord, thy bowels and thy loving kind- 
nesses,” where also the word is variously 
rendered, generally by “ tender mercies.” 

The loins denote the interiors—the spirit- 
ualities of conjugal love, as the thighs do the 
exteriors. There are numerous illustrations 
of the uses of both these correspondents, both 
in sacred and secular literature. 

As the liver and stomach in the natural 
man are concerned in the purification and 
digestion of natural nutriment, so their spir- 
itual correspondents are in the functions of 





assimilation and digestion of spiritual food, 
goods, and truths. The kidneys also havea 
like function on both planes, to examine, 
separate, and correct. So with all the inte- 
terior organs and parts of the body, they 
have spiritual correspondence of identical 
functions on the spiritual plane. 
THE LOWER LIMBS, 

as in the case of the head, trunk, and lower 
limbs, are sub-divided in a corresponding 
way into three parts: thighs, knees, and feet 
—celestial, spiritual, and natural. Samson. 
smote the Philistines interiorly and exterior- 
ly—utterly ; and the historian expresses the 
smiting correspondentially; that is, “He 
smote them hip and thigh.” Rather oddly 
this is rendered in the Paris translation of 
1805, as “JZ les battit dos et ventre.” Igno- 
rance of the true difference between loins and 
thighs appears repeatedly in our English 
translations, notably in Genesis xlvi. 26, and 
Exodus i. 5, where we have sometimes loins 
and sometimes thighs given for the same 
thing. The French translations prefer the 
safer course of dodging it; and we have 
nées de lui, and nées de Jacob, but neither 
loins nor thighs. By further analysis of the 
lower extremities, we have the knees as con- 
necting the feet with the thighs—as the neck 
connected tlfe trunk with the head ; and so 
the lower nature of man is connected with 
his higher by a link typified in the bending 
of the knees—prayer. The feet represent the 
natural—the lowest; so the soles of the feet 
denote the lowest of the natural, the sole of 
the heel being the ultimate lowest natural. 
When the risen Saviour, to identify himself 
to the eleven, who ought to have known him 
well, said, “ Behold my hands and my feet,” 
and then “shewed them his hands-and feet,” 
we can hardly imagine that they had over- 
looked so obvious a thing as the wounded 
extremities, provided the lacerations still re- 
mained; and the Swedenborgian looks for, 
and finds, a rational explanation in the cor- 
respondential meanings of hands and feet. 
But these speculations are beyond the do- 
main of physiognomy. In Isaiah vii. 20, 
also, we have a passage wherein a corre- 
spondential meaning, if any, must be found. 
The prophet says: “In the same day shall 
the Lord shave with a razor that is hired, 
namely, by them beyond the river, by the 
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king of Assyria, the head and the hair of the 
feet; and it shall also consume the beard.” 
From the crown unto the sole of tht foot— 
from the highest celestial to the lowest nat- 
ural—from the holiest aspiration to the low- 
est passion-impulse that touches the very 
dirt—is not a chance expression. Neither 
are “ She lay at his feet,” said of Ruth; “He 
that is washed needeth not save to wash his 
feet,” said to Peter; “He set my feet upon a 
rock;” “When my foot slippeth;” and 
“Guide our feet.” No expression in the 
Bible can be chance must be conceded by 
those who admit the inspiration, or even the 
truthfulness of that work. 

THE PHYSICAL MEMBERS AS TYPICAL. 

So, taken as a whole, the entire man is 
representative. Taken in parts, the parts 
are representative. Taken in substance, these 
are so likewise; as the bones, the flesh, and 
the blood represent a scale from the lowest 
of the earth earthly bones, to the less earthly 
flesh, and to the least earthly blood. Blood 
represents truth, and the flesh good. Blood 





circulates through the flesh and contributes 
to the flesh—is transmuted into flesh; as 
truth put into action becomes creative of 
good—becomes good. Without the blood 
the flesh dies; as without truth good is im- 
possible. They are interdependent, and to- 
gether live, and separated die. Hence in 
the scheme of the incarnation so much is 
said about the blood of the Lamb. Lamb is 
the correspondent of innocence. The blood 
of the Lamb is the truth of innocence—God’s 
truth. 

As witli the bones, the flesh, and the blood, 
so, also, with the skin, the marrow, the pores, 
the breath, the voice—the all that is the nat- 
ural man’s, from the highest to the lowest, 
from the best to the worst—these all perform 
functions and act parts just like (by scientific 
identity just like) their correspondents on 
the spiritual plane. “There is a natural 
body,” Paul said, “and there is a spiritual 
body ;” and the one dies that the other may 
live. Cremation does not concern that other. 

JAS, WOOD DAVIDSON. 
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AN INDEPENDENT MIND. 


Ly. of the evidences sometimes rendered 
by men of their thinking and acting 
independently of the thought and action of 
their fellows, is the fact that their choice is 
often made in opposition to popular taste 
and early education; that they reach conclu- 
sions and utter thoughts not in harmony with 
the sentiment and spirit of the age in which 
they live. The spirit of the age is the at- 
mosphere of society. Ail breathe in it; all 
are affected by it. Like the tide of the sea, 
like the current of a mighty river, it will bear 
before it or break in pieces everything that 
is not supported by the power of faith, and 
none can make head against it except those 
who row with the oars of resolution. When 
early education coincides with the spirit of 
the age; it is like the confluence of two riv- 
ers, or like sails added to a ship that is moy- 
ing with the tide already. It is hard to stem 
such a double current. The spirit of the age 
has two grand component elements—the senti- 
ments of the higher and the sentiments of the 
lower classes of society. When we identify 





ourselves with either of these, great support 
is experienced in maintaining our principles. 
If the populace be against us, it is éomfort- 
ing to think that we are on the side of the 
more intelligent, learned, and influential; 
that with'us are all the men of intelligence 
and the men of fame. When on the side of 
the masses, their number and their plaudits, 
which are generally hearty, inspires enthusi- 
asm and courage. When a man’s choice has 
none of these advantages; when men of all 
classes and sentiments are opposed to him in 
thought and judgment, and yet he has the 
fortitude to think for himself, and the man- 
liness of spirit to act on his own convictions, 
this is true and genuine independence of 
mind. Men should, however, beware lest 
they mistake for independence some things 
that go under its name, To take their own 
will, to insist on having their own way, never 
to agree to anything unless it conduce to 
their interests, so far from being a proof of 
independence, shows that they are the slaves 
of caprice and selfishness. To renounce what- 


. 
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ever is old because it is old, to have a preju- 
dice against it, to pant after novelties and be 
forward to embrace them, is instability, and 
not independence ; for truth, viewed in itself, 
has no respect to time, it knows no such dis- 
tinction as past and present, and, like its au- 
thor, it is everlasting and unchangeable. To 
be prejudiced against anything because it is 
old or young, shows such confused ideas 
about the stability of truth that no person 
can begin to have any idea of what true in- 
dependence in thought and action means un- 
til such notions vanish away from his soul, 
and leave the light of the sun to shine on 
him unobstructed—the light of the same old 
sun which poured its radiance on the heads 
of all true men in days gone by. True inde- 
pendence is the subject and servant of truth. 
It submits to truth, it follows her whith- 
ersoever she goes. It points instinctively 
and incessantly to truth as does the needle 
to the pole. This implicit submission of the 
mind to truth is really the emancipation of 
the soul from all other masters. By this act 
it is made free from the dominion of men, 
and is free indeed. To follow man as man, 


however wise or excellent in character, is to 
surrender our own manhood and become the 


slaves and the tools, a part of the goods and 
the chattels, of a creature who, like ourselves, 
is made of dust and ashes. That we have 





the power and privilege to determine accord- 
ing to the conclusions of our judgment and 
the wishes of our heart apart from the thought 
and action of others, or the circumstances 
of our lot is asserted by our own experience, 
All the sentient beings around us have the 
power of choice—a “ free will.” They choose 
what is agreeable and reject what is offen- 
sive to their nature, and herein is the very 
essence of liberty. Had man nothing but 
animal elements in his constitution, his fac- 
ulty of choice would be limited to the ma- 
terial sphere in which he is located. But he 
has other and higher elements of being. He 
has reason, conscience, and religious senti- 
ment; his faculty of choice, therefore, has a 
higher function and a wider range. Truth, 
right, duty course within its sphere. He has 
to select from the material and spiritual uni- 
verse elements suited to the appetites and 
wants of his complicated nature. He has to 
choose what will tell beneficially upon his 
own and his neighbor’s history a million cen- 
turies to come. How great is his responsi- 
bility. How necessary that he should rise 
above man, above all men, in forming his 
opinions and carrying them into action, and 
judge and act as in the presence of the In- 
visible, as one who, in point of exercise and 
privilege, recognizes God as his Father and 
Judge of all., ANDREW HARDIE, M.D. 
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THE LATE AGNES STRICKLAND. 
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CARCELY an American youth of intelli- 
gent parentage can be found who has 
not heard or read of this distinguished Eng- 
lish historian. Her various writings, in the 
department of biography particularly, were 
in that easy, natural style which interests the 
reading youth as well as the reading adult, 
and her choice of subjects, too, was peculiar- 
ly felicitous in several instances, and so 
“hit” popular attention. Few volumes of 
biography have found so cordial a welcome 
on both sides of the Atlantic as the “ Queens 
of England,” of which the first installment 
appeared in 1840. 
Miss Strickland was nearly seventy years 
of age at the time of her death last year, hav- 
ing been born in 1806, at Reydon Hall, near 





Southwold, in Suffolk County. She was the 
third daughter of a family of six daughters 
and two sons, nearly all of whom have con- 
tributed something to the literature of the 
day. The poems and romances of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, read in her girlhood, gave her the 
impulse toward writing, and she composed 
romantic narratives in verse of the wars of 
the Roses, and the adventures of Charles II. 
after the battle of Worcester. Her composi- 
tion on this last-named theme was approved 
by Campbell. There was a time when Byron 
and the Greek war of independence took the 
place in her mind of Scott, and the chivalry 
of English or Scottish loyalty. She then 
produced “Demetrius, a Tale of Modern 
Greece.” But when, after her father’s death, 
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she and her elder sister Elizabeth came to 
reside in London, they found together a more 
substantial kind of literary occupation. Havy- 
ing become regular students in the British 
Museum Library, they collected historical 
materials, and began jointly to compile works 
of permanent interest concerning our national 
history. 

Their “Lives of the Queens of England 
from the Norman Conquest” appeared in 
successive volumes, beginning in 1840 and 
continuing to 1849. It was immediately fol- 
lowed by “ Lives of the Queens of Scotland” 
and “Lives of the English Prin- 
cesses Connected with the Regal 
Succession of Great Britain.” 

These works are not only popu- 
lar, but their general accuracy 
has been approved by scholars; 
though some of Miss Strickland’s 
opinions regarding disputed mat- 
ters of fact, as well as her expres- 
sions of political sympathy, may 
have failed of much effect with 
sober and impartial readers. She 
was an ardent partisan of Mary 
Stuart and of all the Stuart Kings, 
which is, perhaps, what might 
have been expected of a feminine 
mind early fascinated by Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s graceful creations of 
fancy playing with the figures and 
scenes of history. A pleasant 
story has lately been related of 
her Majesty Queen Victoria. She 
once, it is said, paid a high com- 
pliment to the deceased authoress. 

Entering the library at Windsor 

Castle, one day, she remarked to 

her then librarian, “ Mr. , do 

you know that Miss Strickland’s 

‘Lives of English Queens and 

Princesses’ have made me a devoted admirer 
of the house of Stuart ?” 

In 1862 Miss Agnes Strickland produced a 
separate volume, “Lives of the Bachelor 
Kings of England,” which comprised Wil- 
liam Rufus, Edward V., and Edward VI. She 
produced in 1866 “ Lives of the Seven Bish- 
ops.” It should be mentioned that besides 
her more important historical labors, she pub- 
lished a number of short volumes, as “ Stories 
from History,” “ Illustrious British Children,” 
“The Pilgrims of Walsingham,” “ Historic 








Scenes and Poetic Fancies,” “Old Friends 
and New Acquaintances,” and others. 

Though much indebted to the industry 
and talent of her sister Elizabeth in the com- 
pilation of her larger histories, Miss Strick- 
land put into print a very considerable 
amount of original and instructive matter, 
and secured a high “degree of fame as a writer 
and contributor to the lasting literature of 
England. 

Miss Strickland possessed a robust phy- 
sique and a powerful mental organization. 
Her head was unusually large, and her tem- 
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perament of the vital-motive order, judging 
by the portrait before us. Her face was ex- 
traordinarily long, evincing a self-reliant, 
persevering disposition. The quality of as- 
piration was her’s in a marked degree, and 
led toward the achievement of ends calculated 
in their success to secure the respect of the 
world, She was scarcely a woman in suscep- 
tibility to the more delicate emotions of the 
heart, but rather partook of the strong and 
self-poised nature of aman. She appreciated 
what was due to her as a member of society, 
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and accorded to that society whut was 
due from her. Strong, earnest, emphatic, 
persevering, and ambitious, she was, never- 
theless, humane, considerate, kind, and pos- 


sessed in no small degree of that somewhat 
rare commodity, born of native intelligence 
and acquired culture, known as common 
sense, 

















Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of paradise that has survived the fall ! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. 








THE BUBBLE. 


I HOLD a bubble in my hand, 
And watch while o’er it flit 
Strange shadows, that in order pass, 
Like forms which haunt a wizard’s glass 
When black arts people it; 
As one within a dream I stand, 
Whose meaning mocks my wit. 


Some specters seem to wish me well, 
While others frown and flee; 

Here, rosy Hope is shrined in light, 

There, famished Care, the thrall of Night, 





Toils lone and drearily ; 
And Memory, as they pass, would tell 
What each one was to me. 


As when a day its gloom forsakes, 
Jusi when the night is near, 
So, by a gleam of thought, I know 
The story that these shadows show, 
¢ And whose days disappear ; 
The clock strikes twelve—my bubble breaks! 
My bubble !—’twas a year. 
R. B. HOLT. 


™ 
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THE OTHER SIDE OF YOUTH. 


HERE is no other subject with which 
we are familiar that has received such 
an overplus of praise as “The Days of My 
Youth.” Poets have vied with one another 
in striving which could most unreasonably 
estimate it; while the majority of those who 
have written ftom the other side have taken 
it at its most lugubrious point, perhaps just 
after they have discovered gray hairs or lost 
a tooth, and so all life has become ashen- 
hued or corrugated. 

It is but just to take into consideration 
what one author has termed the “ inertia of 
an impression,” and the difficulty of dislodg- 
ing from the mind a thought that has once 
become fixed in it. Having been told all our 
lives that “ Youth is the most desirable pe- 
riod of existence,” we accept the dogma as 
we do our first simple convictions, without 
inquiring as to the correctness of the premises 
by which they were attained. 

Youth, however, left to his own instincts, 
knows vastly better; he tosses all such piati- 
tudes from him, and pushes on with ever-in- 





creasing delight toward manhood, with its 
duties, prerogatives, responsibilities, and hon- 
ors. It is nothing to him that older heads 
prate of youth as the one and only charming 
period of existence; his keen, penetrating 
vision pierces through all such illusions, and 
he knows what he knows, that to manhood 
are accorded the opportunities and privileges 
of life. 

Without doubt the remoteness of the far- 
distant future lends to it the attractiveness 
which distance generally assumes; but who 
shall say that it is not this same remoteness 
which renders childhood and youth sucha 
delightful retrospect to age. 

Childhood may be beautiful to age, but 
what is it to itself? Ordinarily, whatever its 
advantages, it is, as yet, incapable of appre- 
ciating them. All the fortuitous conditions 
by which it may be surrounded, and which 
are looked upon by maturer eyes as blessings, 
are usually regarded by youth as only s0 
many impediments to happiness. Whatever 
restricts the free play of life, physical and 
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natural, can never be regarded by childhood 
in the light of a blessing. 

The truth is, that torn dresses, soiled gar- 
ments, stumbles, and bruises generally, vexa- 
tious proprieties, mistaken conceptions of 
right and wrong acted out to the letter and 
rewarded according|y ; sundry and constant 
admonitions, both <cntle and otherwise, con- 
stitute the actual c.,eriences of our early 
life, and the honest recollections of our ma- 
turer years. 

Looking back we see now what we failed 
to observe then—that our trials were but pet- 
ty ones, our improprieties forgetable and re- 
medial, our limitations and the requirements 
exacted of us necessary to our right develop- 
ment and future usefulness. This is why we 
regard in later days so indifferently the trib- 
ulations of our childhood; but then—ah! 
then they did not appear to us in any such 
softened guise. 

And what have we lost by losing youth? 
Some things, no doubt, of actual value 
which we recognize now, but which then 
did not enter the realm of our self-conscious- 
ness, 

Not long ago a lady put this same ques- 
tion to a gentleman; after some hesitation, 
he made reply: “ Well, I don’t think I like 
green apples quite as well as I used to.” 
And Oliver Wendell Holmes, in his poem 
“T would I were a Boy Again,” finds, long 
before he has finished analyzing the senti- 
ment, that unless he can take with him the 
dearer joys of his manhood, the others would 
be lamentably and ludicrously deficient by 
comparison. 

Youth, with all its ignorance, its power- 
lessness, its uncertainties, and its burdens, is 
rather an object of compassion than of envy 
or rivalry. Youth, in the quicksands, the 
perplexities, the delusions of life, rushes on 
blindly against the unknown future, open- 
ing a doorway here and there, unmindful 
whether it bring to him a flood of sunshine 
or a tempest of storm. 

Maturity, who has gathered strength by 
the mistakes of the past, who has learned how 
to value joy by disappointment, who has left 
the passion and turmoil of youth for the se- 
rener atmosphere, and the more spiritual 
pleasures of age, who has gathered knowl- 
edge and wisdom and experience, is too often 





overlooked by the side of fresh, giddy, 
thoughtless youth. 

But what are the facts of the case which 
we are so apt to disregard in our unthinking 
fashion? upon whom are the honors, the emol- 
uments, the dignities of life conferred? Al- 
most without an exception, youth is passed 
by that the scepter of power may be placed 


‘in the hands of age and experience. 


Youth is admired ; age is honored. Youth 
is looked down upon; age looked up to. 
Youth has achieved nothing ; age, if worthy, 
has achieved much. Youth does not know 
its weakness; age has learned its strength. 
Youth is uncharitable and exacting; age is 
tender and forgiving. Why, then, should 
we underestimate the latter, that we may in- 
commensurably exaggerate the former ? 

It is false, then, to teach youth that youth 
only is to be prized and cherished. A right 
understanding and appreciation of age, a 
correct interpretation of all that it should 
symbolize to us of dignity, worth, honor, and 
experience, would readjust our social opin- 
ions more rightfully, if not more righteously. 

In no country does youth need this lesson 
more than in our own, where age is continu- 
ally bidden to move aside for his advancing 
footsteps. Here a man is expected to step 
“down and out” just when, in England, he 
would be considered ripe to enter upon his 
country’s service. He need not wonder, how- 
ever, that the lesson which has been impress- 
ed upon every child from his babyhood up, 
that youth is the one golden period of ex- 
istence, should bring forth fruit such as might 
come from such grafting. 

Not long ago I heard a mother say, in the 
presence of her children, “Oh, dear! it’s aw- 
ful to grow old; I can’t bear to think of it!” 
and I could not but wonder if the meas- 
ure of her own example might nut be meted 
out to her in the years to come. Instead of 
passing onward in life with accumulated 
sweetness and dignity, she stood shivering, 
looking backward toward that narrow, cir- 
cumscribed past, from which it was her priv- 
ilege to emerge with daily-increasing honors 
upon her head. 

‘Tt seems to me I have reached the most 
beautiful period of my life,” a friend re- 
marked to me the other day, who had at- 
tained her three-scure years. “I have come 
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to the Sabbath of my existence; there is no 
longer any fret or worry; if I can not have 
my own way, it has ceased to be a trial for 
me to yield it; my days go on, each one a 
Sabbath to me, quite freed from either fric- 
tion or anxiety.” And yet this woman's 
cares are altogether beyond those of most 
mortals, but she has reached “the Sabbath 





of life.” Those sweet words ring in my ear 
like a hallowed evening chime. 

Already beyond the friction, the agitation, 
the perils and disturbances of “ every day,” 
the seventh decade—the Sabbath of life is 
rung in in sweet, clear, silvery tones, calli 
to an immortal ‘youth, purified, chastened 
and sanctified by the experiences of age. 

JULIA A, WILLIS, 


——-—§§ 


ALFRED RUMINE; OR, WHO REDEEMED HIM? 
BY HAL D. RAYTON. 


CHAPTER Il. 


A BLIND LEADER OF THE BLIND. 


—‘* What may they feel, 
In height of torments, and in weight of vengeance, 
Not only they themselves not doing well, 


But set a light up to show men to hell.” — 


HAD not thought of going much out of 
my way to induce Alfred Rumine to re- 
turn to his former temperate habits. My 
acquaintance with him was not of that inti- 
mate character which gives a man warrant 
for assuming the mentor. 


His widowed 
mother and amiable sisters interested me 
enough to incline me to do somcthing when 
opportunity offered toward his redemption, 
just as a similar case coming within the prov- 
ince of any other man who seeks to do his 
duty to his family and immediate relation- 
ships would interest him. But my friend 
Strang’s assurance of co-operation determined 
me to set on foot some measures for the re- 
form of the young man, and to follow them 
up, using all my leisure, if necessary, in the 
campaign. 

Strang was not a member of our Order, but 
I had always found him staunch and true on 
questions of social habit. He was well- 
informed with regard to the results of scien- 
tific investigation in the departments of food 
and drink, and possessed clear convictions, 
derived from much reading and experience, 
of the relations of habit to physical condi- 
tion. A lawyer, too, by profession, and in 
large practice, his opinions had no little in- 
fluence with others; and as he carried out in 
daily life his hygienic ideas, and was a ro- 
bust, active man, his habits and appearance 
confirmed his precepts. Very positive, yet 
by no means obtrusive, in demeanor, I would 
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have regarded him a most efficient ally in 
any undertaking. 

On the day following our interview, as de 
tailed in the foregoing chapter, I was de- 
tained in my office until it was too late to go 
home for dinner, so I stepped into a neigh- 
boring restaurant for a lunch. The place 
was yet well filled with customers, and I 
took the first vacant chair I saw. Scarcely 
had I sat down when I heard Strang’s voice, 
and on glancing around saw that he was 
discussing some question with Dr. Barr. 
Strang’s back was toward me, but being at 
the next table, I could have touched him 
easily, but a good view of the doctor’s flushed 
and half angry face deterred me, and I con- 
cluded to listen, as two or three other diners 
in our vicinage were evidently doing, to the 
conversation. 

“T tell you, sir,” exclaimed the physician, 
in a tone of high authority, “pepper is 4 
capital thing for the gastric function; it af- 
fords that stimulus which the stomach needs 
for effective digestion. I would not eat 4 
beefsteak or a potato without it.” 

“So I perceive by the appearance of your 
plate,” said Strang, quietly; “and yet analy- 
sis informs me that pepper does not possess 
an atom of nutrition, therefore is not an arti- 
cle of food. Further, physiology declares it 
an irritant, as witness Dr. Beaumont's experi- 
ments on Alexis St. Martin, which experi- 
ments you, as an educated physician, know 
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form the basis of all that is known relative 
to the nature of digestion. Dr. Beaumont 
found that condiments in general, by excit- 
ing undue gastric action and inducing an 
inflamed condition of the lining membrane, 
lowered the tone of the stomach and weak- 
ened its power. Our stomachs were made 
for the purpose of digesting and assimilating 
food, and if we are so unnatural in our treat- 
ment of them as to take in substances having 
no real dietetic property, we shall experience 
the penalties of our willful infringement of 
nature’s ordinance,” 

“But you don’t make allowances, sir,” 
broke in the doctor, “for idiosyncrasies—for 
the fact, the very positive fact, sir, that 
‘what’s one man’s meat, is often another 
man’s poison.’ ” 

“ Yes, I appreciate what you call ‘ idiosyn- 
crasies,’ doctor, especially as in nearly all 
cases they are merely acquired habits, or the 
morbid results of habits. Good food is— 
must be—good food to all. Nature is kind 
to all her @hildren. They who deem her 
harsh or despotic have turned away through 
willfulness or caprice from the simple line of 
duty which she enjoins. To be sure, some 
unfortunates suffer for the sins of their par- 
ents, but there are few of them, even, who 
may not, by normal, healthful practices, re- 
cover much of their proper share of this life’s 
cheer and happiness.” 

“Very fine talking,” retorted the doctor. 
“Excellent philosophy, indeed, for—children ! 
You, of course, are prepared also to main- 
tain, in spite of Hammond, Flint, and oth- 
ers, that wine is not a proper article of diet; 
that it is positively injurious. Why, sir, I 
know a dozen men and women who abso- 
lutely depend upon brandy and wine for ex- 
istence.” 

“ Just as the poor Styrians do upon arsenic, 
and as thousands of miserables in Europe live 
upon opium!” mildly interposed Strang. Dr, 
Barr, without noticing the interruption, 
went on— 

“And look at me, sir; for the past twenty 
years brandy has been the support of my 
life. A chronic derangement of the stom- 
ach is sapping my heart’s blood, and were 
it not for alcohol, I would not be here to- 
day.” 

“And your dietetic habits have been much 





the same since boyhood, I suppose,” said my 
friend, with an air of sympathy. 

“ Pretty much the same. Meats have con- 
stituted the major part of my meals. I am 
very fond of shell-fish, also, and usually take 
a dish of lobster salad or pickled oysters at 
night before retiring. Vegetables I do not 
care for; they are too tame; fill up the stom- 
ach too much, and are slow of digestion. A 
little chow-chow or piccalilli, however, is 
good as an appetizer. My digestion needs a 
good deal of strong food to arouse it.” 

“Have you ever tried to relieve your dis- 
order by a change of diet?” inquired 
Strang. 

“Yes, so far as reducing the quantity is 
concerned. Medicines have no effect at 
all.” 

“T believe the hygienists are very success- 
ful in their treatment of stomach disorders. 
They recommend, as you probably are aware, 
the disuse of meat and the observance of a 
systematic diet of cereals and fruits, with such 
exercise—” 

“Most arrant humbug!” cried the doctor, 
with such warmth that our neighbors who 
still lingered at the tables tittered. ‘ Such 
stuff as that before you (Strang was eating 
very leisurely some oatmeal mush dashed © 
with milk, and had besides a plate of very 
tempting baked apples, from whose juicy 
depths he now and then took a morsel) is 
only fit for horses and cattle.” 

“ And yet you eat in your beef and onions 
a really lower form of the same components 
as are represented in my oatmeal and apples. 
Thd¢ latest analysis suows that oatmeal con- 
tains sixty per cent. more nutriment than any 
of the meats in common use as food. Scotch- 
men, who make preparations of oatmeal their 
principal diet, are famous the world over for 
mental and physical capability. You re- 
member the Scot’s witty retort to the sar- 
casm of the Englishman? The latter re- 
marked that,‘ We feed our horses on what 
you people eat.’ ‘Yes, replied the Scot, 
‘and ye ken the reason ye ha’ such fine horses 
and such poor men.’ But, doctor, I believe 
you are subject to periodical attacks of rheu- 
matism ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” responded the physician, who 
who could scarcely repress his irritation un- 
der the cool, switching logic of Strang. 
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“ And if you suffered as I do with swollen 
feet and tortured joints, you’d be ready to 
drown yourself in alcohol and opium for the 
sake of a little relief.” 

“My experience has pretty well convinced 
me,” said Strang, “that it is your beef-eaters, 
especially those who can’t eat meat without 
dosing it with condiments, and your eaters 
of greasy food, and your drinkers of ardent 
beverages, and not to forget your tobacco- 
users, who are subject to the rheumatic 
diathesis. Well, I must not detain you fur- 
ther ;” saying this Strang rose from the table, 
and reached his hat, then turned to Dr. Barr, 





that so many persons had become inebriates 
‘under the guidance of a physician.’ And 
Professor Youmans has said that ‘ the use of 
alcoholic liquors gives rise to the most serious 
disorders of the stomach, and the most mal- 
ignant aberrations of the entire economy,’ 
And Drs. Bell, Edmonds, Mason Good, and 
Alcott—” 

“Stop, sir!” cried the doctor, rising with 
great vehemence, “I'll not sit here and have 
you teach me my business. What do I care 
for the opinions of these men you so glibly 
quote. My experience, sir—my own experi- 
ence, sir, is sufficient for my purposes. Of 
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what use to society are 
your literary doctors? 
I’ve met them, and know 
wliat they can do in the 
sick-room—that’s where 
my ability comes in; 
that’s where skill tells— 
they know what I can do 
there. I don’t want any 
of your advice. I can 
take care of myself.” 
Seizing his cane with a 
vigorous jerk that over- 
turned his cup, emptying 
what remained of the 
coffee he had been drink- 
ing upon the tablecloth, 
he hobbled off toward 
the cashier’s table, mut- 
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STRaN@ AND THE Doctor DisPuTINe. 


“but before I go, doctor, permit me to reply 
to what you said awhile ago about metiical 
authority supporting the use of wine. Flint’s 
language is by no means positive—see his re- 
cent work on Human Physiology. His reli- 
ance upon a few inconclusive experiments is 
weak at the best. But we can offset him and 
others you may be able to quote by abler tes- 
timony. Of course you have heard of Perei- 
ra, whose opinion is emphatic with regard 
to the poisonous nature of alcohol. Even 
Carpenter, an authority you would probably 
name with a flourish, says, ‘ Alcoholic liq- 
uids can not supply anything essential to the 
due nutrition of the system;’ and further 
says, ‘They tend to produce a morbid con- 
dition of the body at large.’ Then there's 
Prof. Jacon Bigelow, who deplored the fact 





tering to himself as he 
proceeded. Several of the 
listeners withdrew at the same time. 

Strang turned around, and, seeing me 
smiled, and remarked, pointing toward Dr 
Barr: 

“Theory and practice well exemplified!” 

“You have recited a severe lecture té 
him,” said I. 

“The treatment is a little heroic, I must 
admit, but the patient is in extremis.” 

“Tt will not do any good.” 

“Perhaps not, but others may have been 
awakened to a sense of their danger. There 
were young men near us who needed admo- 
nition on these important subjects, and I 
trust they derived a little instruction from 
our talk.” 

“It’s very likely, as I noticed a young man 
at my table, who was about to smear his 
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boiled fish with mustard when you spoke 
of the effect of condiments on the stomach, 
slyly return the cruet unopened to the cas- 
tor.” 

“ A little leaven planted there. But time 
presses; that affair of ours should be put in 
motion; call at the house to-night, and let’s 
talk it over;” and giving my hand a cordial 
squeeze, he walked hastily away. 

I turned to my unfinished meal. Of what? 
do you ask. A very simple combination: 
some thick-boiled pea soup, a bit of baked 
bass, a good slice of Riching’s brown bread, 
and a liberal dish of stewed prunes. Spring 
had not advanced sufficiently for the appear- 
ance of the early fruits. Having finished 
this, to me very satisfactory menu, I sat back 
in my chair to use the ever-ready toothpick, 
thinking the while of the tendency of society 
toward a complex and artificial dietary, and 
commensurately toward morbid bodily con- 
ditions; while it was evident, both to the 
logical mind and to the palate of experience, 





that the best food is that which is prepared 
in a natural manner, 7. ¢, simply with no 
tricks of manipulation and no dosing of 
drugs or chemicals or soap-stock.’ The 
rebicund countenance of Dr. Barr recurring 
to me reminded me of the passage in the 

“ Seasons; ” 

“ Perhaps some doctor of tremendous paunch, 
Awful and deep, a black abyss of drink, 
Outlives them all, and from his buried flock 
Retiring full of rumination sad, 

Laments the weakness of these latter times.” 
Dr. Barr’s rumination, however, when he 
beat his retreat, was rather of the confound- 
ed, chagrined, irate order. 

“ Anything more, sir?” 

“ No, thank you; my check.” 

The waiter shuffled his bits of pasteboard, 
and, selecting one, handed it to me, saying— 

“Forty cents, sir?” 

“ About right, I judge;” and making my 
way to the cashier paid the score and de- 
parted. 


[T0 BE CONTINUED.] 
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ONDEVELOPED CAPACITY. 


e HAT a boor!” I said to myself, as I 
helped to tuck the buffalo robe 
about the feet of a young visitor whose hus- 
band was holding the reins of a spirited 
team. ‘“ How is it, and he the son of such a 
father ?” I queried, as they rode away. 

“Undeveloped capacity, Bessie,” said the 
professor, smiling, as I returned to the sitting- 
room. 

“ Ah, Paul, reading my thoughts again!” 

“Yes, Bessie, and defining them, too. I 
saw you look at that large head with your 
phrenological eyes, and also saw your efforts 
to draw the owner into conversation during 
the visit completely parried.” 

“TI wanted to find out what Maud had 
married.” 

“Emerson quaintly calls ‘a man of mere 
capacity undeveloped, an organized day- 
dream with a skin on it.’” 

“ And that is just about what, I think, she 
has married,” I added. 

“ And a very comfortable estate with it, as 
I understand their affairs,” said Paul. 





“One would have supposed such a brain 
would have sought development from the 
force of its own power, as naturally as a 
heavy body slides an inclined plane.” 

“ And so it would, had there been a little 
of the nervo-bilious in his temperament; in- 
stead of that he is decidedly lymphatic.” 

“And he the son of such a father!” I 
observed, repeating my soliloquy at the 
carriage. 

“But the father’s was trained intellect ; 
he made the most of all the brain he had, 
and you knew him through the works of bis 
middle life. The son, though inheriting his 
father’s capacity, is wholly untrained ; he is, 
in fact, uneducated, farther than reading and 
writing.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

The professor continued, “ He is the last 
of twelve children; the father had passed 
the years of active life when the son’s train- 
ing should have commenced, and he became 
a mere fondling. His own pleasure was the 
rule of his life; any frivolous excuse was al- 
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lowed to keep him from school while a boy, 
and when college was talked of, why, there 
would be two or three years first at a prepar- 
atory school, on account of his deficient edu- 
cation, then several more in college, and 
after that a profession; he did not care 
about going. Would helike atrade? Why, 
no, he did not want to leave home ; he would 
as lief succeed to the farm and take care of 
father and mother, and let the other children 
take their portions in money. It was a sort 
of stroking with the grain, or the monotony 
of age. The old gentleman congratulated 
himself with Philip's filial affection, became 
his own executor, called in his children and 
allotted them their portions to their satisfac- 
tion, and Philip, starting out in life with no 
need of exertion, has actually been dwarfing 
his intellect instead of developing it ; for ac- 
tion dilates and expands, while inaction 
causes a shrinking and contraction of mind 
or body. ‘The understanding,’ says Grindon, 
‘ will gradually bring itself down to the di- 
mensions of the matters with which it is 
familiarized, till, having been long accus- 
tomed to contract its powers, it shall lose 
well-nigh the ability to expand them.’” 

“So there is nothing like a little whole- 
some necessity to propel laggards.” 

“That is true; yet Philip might have 
been moved by a higher motive than want, 
such an impulse as a father in middle life 
would have given a son; but dotage loves 
quiet, and fosters quiet habits in those about 
it.” 

“ But how was it with his mother? ” 

Paul’s lip curled slightly, and then un- 
rolled into a sort of comic expression as he 
replied, “I think she would have been a 
capital case to pit against Woman’s Rights. 
She was a third wife, a skillful nurse, a’pru- 
dent housekeeper, and a model step-mother. 
It was said that the younger children did 
not know tliat she was not their own mother 
till they were partly grown, when some boys 
in school told them, and they went home to 
have it confirmed. As an economist, she 
might have been useful in Uncle Sam’s 
Treasury Department. If she did not know 
how to make an extra dime earn another, she 
knew how to save it from being squandered. 
Being present one day when the mail was 
brought in, I saw her take an agricultural 





paper, the only one Philip indulged in, care- 
fully fold and stitch it, and then closely cut 
the margins off and make a handful of lamp- 
lighters. She was a woman of fair abilities, 
but the prime factors of her mind had been 
absorbed by those brought into active use 
by her position in life.” 

“Ts it not a strong objection to Phrenol- 
ogy that a person should have a large, 
full brain, and be in character below medi- 
ocrity ?” 

“Tt is an apparent objection, because most 
persons rate size as the standard of power, 
as it really is, other things being equal. I 
remember overhearing L. N. F. some years 
ago, in one of his earliest tours in New Eng- 
land, during the examination of the heads 
of two ladies, say to the second one, who was 
a wiry, nervous little woman, ‘If you, with 
your active temperament, had the volume of 
brain of the lady last examined, you would 
probably be insane; or if she had your ac- 
tivity there would be a like result.’ As it 
was, the temperaments balanced the powers 
of the ladies. Again, a large, full brain, 
witb a lymphatic temperament, may be stim- | 
ulated by the influence of a more active one. 
Some teachers have an ability to bring out 
the capacity of such pupils, starting them 
upon an easy upward plane, and the world 
hears from them in time, for they develop 
into solid men, if not brilliant ones.” 

“Paul, you forget the old adage, ‘ Scour 
as you will a pewter mug, it will be pewter 
still.’” 

“But all will admit, Bessie, that though 
pewter stil/, it is all the better for being 
brightened ; many a porringer that bas had 
hard usage during the pap stage, when 
brought into the hands of the polisher has 
been found to be sterling silver. Many 4 
plot of ground given to waste, when the 
plowshare has run through it has yielded 
nutritious grains, delicious fruits, and fra- 
grant flowers. Men deem it worth their 
while to bring implements from afar to cut 
down interfering trees, to extract roots, to 
plow, to harrow, and to plant, that they may 
change the alluvia of the hills and the am- 
monia beneath the thick beds of leaves and 
decayed woody fibers into food. Whole 
acres of undeveloped capacity lie waste in 
our very midst, encircling our temples of 
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learning and centers of art; in the domain 
of mind are deserts of Sahara and salt licks 
of Kordorfan and of our Western frontiers, 
which a little proper training and the 
warmth of good affections would make into 
gardens of intelligence. 

“ As men portion out new land to different 
uses, devoting this plot to tillage, that for 
dwellings, and others to the various indus- 
tries, so minds should be assorted according 
to their inclining capacities, and education 
should be directed to the development of 
those capacities for the end desired. If a 
youth is to be trained to letters, science, or 
art, he should be put to quite a different 
course from the one who intends to go into 
a business house or mechanic’s workshop at 
sixteen. How absurd is the study of a lan- 
guage or science that may not be brought 
into service at all in life, though eminently 
desirable in a literary course! True, there 
may be discipline in it, but there would be 
far more in a study adapted to what the pu- 
pil is going to do. 

“Much of the uneasiness and dissatisfac- 
tion with conditions of life arise from an 
improper selection of employment—one not 
in accordance with the ruling love or tend- 
ency. A boy who has a passion, as we term 
it, for cutting and carving wood, who de- 
lights in the grains of walnut and rosewood, 
and would be happy in inlaying and em- 
bossing furniture, hates the day long drawn 
out behind the counter of dry-goods, or ex- 
ercised amid the petty details of the grocery. 


Ihave had pupils to whom a row of books” 


was a line of links that enslaved them, and 
their desk the bars of a cage constantly chaf- 
ing their spirits; who would have preferred 
dropping corn to a lesson in grammar, or 
turning the grindstone for a shop of mechan- 
ics to a recitation in mental arithmetic. 
Had they been admitted within an engine- 
room, a short time would have sufficed for 
them to comprehend all the operations of 
valve, piston, and cylinder, and the engineer 
who would explain a movement would be 
king of all the professors in their eyes.” 

“But how would you ascertain this bias 
or inclination, by which to direct the train- 
ing or development of youth ?” 

“ There are few intelligent parents who do 
not or may not discover, even in a youth’s 





play, something of what it loves best to do. 
The little child in the nursery thgt you at- 
tempt to amuse by setting up its toys in a 
fantastic way, will probably knock them 
over and set them up himself in quite a dif- 
ferent style from yours. One of my brothers, 
if mother called him to assist her in any of 
her arrangements, would be sure to find some 
process for doing it easier than the usual 
way; his toys were of his own make, and 
seemed to have a touch of the machine-room 
about them.” 

“ Why did he not become a machinist ?” 

“ He fell into that blighting error that’ a 
mechanic is lower in the social scale than 
a scholar, left the machine-room, studied 
Frenctfand philosophy because his elder 
brother did, and has been tossed on the . 
wave of disappointment for life. There is, 
probably, no greater falsity afloat on the sub- 
ject of culture, than that artisans and me- 
chanics ate necessarily lacking in intelli-. 
gence. Let the parties change places, and 
it would soon be shown that those ranked 
educated are a most one-sided set, and 
learned in only a few principles and powers 
which for themselves they have never tested. 
The clergyman, the editor, the lawyer, the 
teacher, would show more incompetency 
among a kit of tools than the skilled artisan 
would among their books; for the educa- 
tion of the hand involves a corresponding 
development of the mind, while the mind 
may be educated without the hand, and that 
which combines both physical and intellec- 
tual must be the greater, however convention 
may class it.” 

*“ But all parents are not equally intelli- 
gent, and all children are not so distinct in 
their special capacity.” 

“Then let Phrenology step in. It is the 
highest wisdom to declare to the student 
what he can best do, while it is the function 
of education to train him for the doing it. 
When the child has acquired the rudiments 
of an education, let him have an examina- 
tion in which the profession, science, art, or 
trade he is naturally most inclined to, or 
best adapted for, shall be ascertained, and 
let all his future studies be directed with 
reference to that pursuit, no time being 
lost in studies remote from that purpose. 
Then we shall have developed, instead of 
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undeveloped, men, for the ‘capacity is the 
man,’ ” 

“But would not your theory upset most 
of our modern ideas of education ?” 

‘“ By no means; it would only be bringing 
in a department that has been left out. Be- 
side our schools for intellectual culture there 
should be governmental craft schools, where 
the student should be_ placed, not to work 
that it may be seen how much capital may 
be made out of his labor for a contractor, 
but how perfectly he may be taught the 
science and manual practice of the art he 
fas chosen. Perfect models should be set 
before him, perfect tools supplied for his 
use, the highest skill his teachers, and prizes 
and diplomas await his perfect workman- 
ship. With such a system in practice, the 
State, ere long, would have a supply of 
skilled artisans ready for any emergency, and 
that numerous class with no occupation, so 
liable to digress into evil and crime, would 
gradually be reduced in numbers and in- 
fluence. Already the monopolies of Trade 
Unions are laying a foundation that will 
make such a governmental provision a ne- 
cessity.” 

“T thought you were in favor of Trade 
Unions.” 

“T am, so far as they redress grievances, 
not so far as their restraining and forbid- 
ding apprenticeship to keep the supply of 
skilled workmen below the demand, that 
they may control the prices; or so far as 


their equal prices for skilled or rough work.” 





“Does not the Worcester Free Institute 
represent something of your idea?” 

“Yes; it is a noble benevolence that leads 
men of capital to found and endow such cen- 
ters of practical education. Others than 
John Boynton and Stephen Salisbury have 
had hints of the same thoughts in their 
plans, but chiefly as an adjunct to support 
students in a literary course. Few, however, 
have carried it out so successfully as those I 
have named. 

“The number of applicants to the New 
Nautical School of the Board of Education 
of our city shows how eagerly such a depart- 
ment in education is desired by youths them- 
selves. Something to do is innate with 
youth, and the mind applied to some useful 
art finds in the engagement the grave of en- 
nui, envy, and discontent, and a resource in 
the hours of panic and broken finances. 

“ No matter how much wealth a man has, 
and his children prospectively, there should 
be food and exercise provided for the facul- 
ties of the mind, as well as for the body; 
and the father who fails to provide for this 
want leaves the capacities of his children 
undeveloped, and fails in the most essential 
part of their education. The mother who 
permits her daughters to grow up indolently 
because there is money enough to pay for 
attendants, wHo does not bend their minds 
to some intelligent and elevating industry, 
shuts the door to many a delight and pleas- 
ure and opens one to dissatisfaction and 
corrosive fretfulness.” E. G. POWELL. 
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READING FACES. 


Yoururvut faces, happy faces, those aglow with 
love, 

Seeming as the little cherubs peeping from 
above; 

Sparkling as the raindrop, pure as autumn air, 

Sunshine playing ’mid their smiles to make them 
still more fair. 


Faces fair, faces fine, faces smiling all the time, 

Such to us at any hour is happiness sublime. 

Faces pale, faces wan, faces with much care, 

Oft denote the inner birth of sorrow and de- 
spair. 

New faces, fickle faces, faces often seen, 

In which are mirrored sore regrets for that which 
they have been; 





And hearts that beat beneath them throb with 
much remorse and shame 

For kindly friendships had and lost, though 
“Friendship’s but a name.”’ 


Fashion’s faces, fancy faces, faces with no soul, 

Reflecting passions, deep and strong, beyond their 
weak control, 

With orbs that burn with passion’s fire, 

Akin to envy, hate, and ire. 


Faces sweet, faces bright—in shadow, life, and 
joy— [alloy. 
In direst sorrow giving birth to peace without 
Hopeful faces, calm faces, faces much resigned, 
Indicate the Heaven-hope to which they are in- 
clined. EDWARD A. NANGLE. 





THE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 
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That which makes a good Constitution must keep it, viz., men of wisdom and virtue ; qualities that, because they descend not with worldly inher- 
fance, must be carefully propagated by a virtuous education of youth.— William Penn, 
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THE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 


ITS BUILDINGS AND ITS PROSPECTS. 
ctucnpecnm 


O much progress has been made toward 
the object of a grand national, or rather 
international, jubilee on the occasion of the 
completion of the hundredth year of our ex- 
istence as an independent nationality, that 
its realization may be regarded as fully de- 
termined upon. Several Northern States, 
whose co-operation was deemed essential to 
the success of the undertaking, after exhib- 
iting more or less coolness toward it, and 
expressing, through their legislatures or high 
officials, adverse sentiments, on the alleged 
ground of the impolicy or inexpedieacy of 
so great expenditures in the present embar- 
rassments, financial and social, of the coun- 
try, as the affair would demand, have wheeled 
into line with its supporters. Perhaps much 
of the opposition which was exhibited by 
some of the Atlantic States was due to an 
undercurrent of jealousy toward Philadel- 
phia, the city of the Declaration, and, there- 
fore, most appropriately the city of the Ex- 
position, for the reason that so grand an 
occasion would naturally confer certain ad- 
vantages which would redound to Philadel- 





phia’s prosperity, and give her a prestige 
over other prominent cities of the sea-board. 
However, the citizens of Philadelphia, and 
of Pennsylvania in general, have thrown 
themselves into the work with the most cred- 
itable zeal, and what has been accomplished 
from the Fourth of July last, when Mayor 
Stokley broke the ground and threw up the 
first spadeful of earth, until this writing, 
has been almost entirely due to their energy 
and determination. 

The site of the Exposition is in Fairmount 
Park, and covers a very broad area. At 
present it presents a scene of absorbing in- 
terest. Hundreds, if not thousands, of work- 
men are shaping the stones in the quarries, 
piling up brick upon brick, fashioning the 
iron, and carving, in a thousand graceful 
forms and shapes, the pillars and cornices of 
the projected buildings, and even at this 
early hour, there is given us such an in- 
sight to their future achievements that we 
may grasp some idea of the extent and 
beauty of the work when the last stone shall 
have been laid. To any one familiar with 
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the Centennial grounds a few months ago, 
the extraordinary change of the interior 
seems to be more than human hands could 
have wrought, and appears rather like the 
efforts of the genii of the ancient Arabians, 
for the art gallery of the structure has gone 
up almost as rapidly as the fabled castle of 
Aladdin. 
THE MAIN EXPOSITION BUILDING. 

In the engraving a gencral view is given 
of the appearance of the chief edifice when 
it shall have been finished. Its location is 
immediately east of the intersection of Bel- 
mont and Elm avenues, on what is known 
as the Landsdowne plateau. It stands one 
hundred and seventy feet from the north 
side of Elm Avenue. 

The building, as indicated in the plan, is 
in the form of a parallelogram, extending 
east and west 1,880 feet, or more than a third 
of a mile, in length, and north and south 
464 feet in width. 

The larger portion of the structure is one 
story in height, and shows the main cornice 
upon the outside at 45 feet above the ground, 
the interior height being 70 feet. At the 
center of the longer sides are projections 
416 feet in length, and in the center of the 
shorter sides or ends of the building are 
projections 216 feet in length. In these pro- 
jections, in the center of the four sides, are 
the main entrances, provided with arcades 
upon the ground floor, and central facades 
extending to the height of 90 feet. 

The east entrance will form the principal 
approach for carriages, visitors being allowed 
to alight at the doors of the building under 
cover of the Arcade. The south entrance 
will be the principal approach from street 
cars, the ticket offices being located upon 
the line of Elm Avenue, with covered ways 
provided for entrance into the building. 


The main portal on the north side commu-: 


nicates directly with the Art Gallery, and 
the main portal on the west side gives the 
main passage way to the machinery and ag- 
ricultural halls. Upon the, corners of the 
building there will be four towers 75 feet in 
height, and between the towers and the cen- 
tral projections or entrances a lower roof is 
introduced, showing a cornice at 24 feet 
above the ground. 

In order to obtain a central feature for the 





building as a whole, the roof over the cen- 
tral part for 184 feet square has been raised 
above the surrounding portion, and four 
towers, 48 feet square, rising to 120 feet in 
height, have been introduced at the corners 
of the elevated roof. 

The areas of covered space will be im- 
mense, as shown by the following estimates: 

Square Feet. Acres, 
On the ground floor. 872,320 or 
Upper floors in projections 87,344" 
Upper floors in towers 60 

Making a total floor capacity of 936,008 21.47 

The general arrangement of the ground 
plan shows a central avenue or nave.120 feet 
in width, and extending 1,882 feet in length. 
This is the longest avenue of that width ever 
introduced into an exhibition building. On 
either side of this nave there is an avenue 
100 feet by 1,832 feet in length. Between 
the nave and side avenues are aisles 48 feet 
wide, and on the outer sides of the building 
smaller aisles 24 feet in width. 

In order to break the great length of the 
roof lines, three cross avenues, or transepts, 
have been introduced of the same widths 
and in the same relative positions to each 
other as the nave and avenues running 
lengthwise—viz., a central transept 120 feet 
in width by 416 feet in length, with one on 
either side of 100 feet by 416 feet, and aisles 
between of 48 feet. 

THE ART GALLERY. 

The building devoted to the exhibition of 
the different arts is being’ pushed rapidly 
forward, and is entirely paid for by appro- 
priations received from the State of Penn- 
sylvania. It will be the great architectural 
triumph of the occasion, and will remain as 
& permanent memorial of the Exposition. 
Its architecture is the modern Renaissance, 
the materials used in its construction being 
granite, iron, and glass. No wood is used 
in its make up, and hence, in the fullest sense 
of the word, the building is fire-proof. 

It will cover an area of two acres. In the 
construction of the other buildings, iron is 
chiefly used for the columns, trusses, braces, 
and roofs ; so that the capacity of the struc- 
tures to meet any contingency requiring 
‘strength and solidity will be assured. 

Besides the two already mentioned, there 
will be three other buildings, viz., the Ma- 
chinery Hall, to occupy a space of fourteen 
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acres; the Agricultural Hall, to cover ten 
acres; and the Horticultural Hall, to occupy 
about one acre. All these are now in pro- 
cess of construction. 

FOREIGN CO-OPERATION. 

The centennial commission has already 
been advised of the intention of many foreign 
powers to contribute to the Exposition, in 
accordance with the terms set forth in the 
circulars which have been transmitted to 
them by the approval of the United States 


Eee 





WHEN TO OPEN, 

The management have decided to open the 
doors early in the year—on the 19th of April, 
1876—and it is confidently expected that the 
great buildings will be ready for the recep- 
tion of goods long enough before that time 
to enable the exhibitors and foreign commis- 
sioners to make satisfactory arrangements for 
the display of their contributions, The con- 
tractor for the main edifice, Mr. Dobbins, 
states that the entire structure will be com- 


. 
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Art GALLERY, AMERICAN CENTENNIAL EXPosiTION. 


Government. Aniong the nations whose in- 
terest has been secured are: Argentine Con- 
federation, Belgium, Brazil, Chili, Ecuador, 
France, Great Britain and Colonies, Germany, 
Guatemala and Salvador, Hayti, Hawaii, 
Honduras, Japan, Liberia, Mexico, the Neth- 
erlands, Nicaragua, Peru, Sweden and Nor- 
way, Spain, U. 8. of Colombia, Venezuela. 
Most of these have appointed commissioners 
to superintend their respective parts in the 
great array of industries and arts. 





pleted fully sixty days before the time speci- 
fied in his contract. The Conservatory or 
Horticultural Hall and Machinery Hall are 
to be finished by October ist, and the Art 
Gallery and main building on the last of De- 
cember next, according to the contracts. 
We trust that the American people will fully 
realize the importance of the projected event, 
and, forbearing quibbles, will prepare to 
make it in all respects what it should be, a 
‘great national jubilee. 


—~0e—_—__—_ 


THE LARGEST IRON 


WORKS IN THE WORLD. 


<= 


NGLAND erroneously claims to have the 
largest works, namely, those of Boleckow 

& Vaughan, at Middlesbrough and Wilton 
Park, in‘the north of England. It is the firm 
who twenty years ago initiated the iron trade 
in that region. The capital employed is $17- 


000,000, the amount of weekly wages and sala- 
ries is nearly $100,000, while upward of 12,000 
men are employed. They raise every year 
about one and a half million tons of coal, and 
nearly a million tons of iron ore from their own 
mines. They produce 250,000 tons of pig iron 
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per year, of which they change 100,000 tons 
into rails, plates, and bars. As their own ore 
threatens to give out soon if no other sources 
are found, they have secured the Bilboo mines 
in Spain, from which they now export immense ~ 
quantities of the best hematite ore, for the 
transportation of which they run a fleet of iron 
steamers of their own. They also mannfacture 
all kinds of general machinery, castings, fire- 
brick, and rolling stock, while the number of 
wagons they employ in connection with the 
transportation of their coal, ore, pig iron, and 
other products, is such as to appear almost in- 
credible. 

The above data are taken from a late relia- 
ble London publication, and, as usual, the ed- 
itor totally ignores the existence of other al- 
most equally large works on the cuntinent, 
and especially the much larger works of Krupp, 
in Essen, Prussia. These works three years 
ago employed a capital of over $20,000,000, 
and have lately increased it considerably. 
They employ 20,000 men, while, owing to the 
lower rate of wages prevailing in Germany, 
the total wages and salaries paid are not above 
those paid by the English firm. Of these 20,- 
000 men, 12,000 are employed in the works, 
5,000 in the mines, 2,000 by building contract- 
ors, and 1,000 are employed as clerks and offi- 
cers. The production in 1872 was over 300,000 
tons of pig iron, of which 125,000 tons were 
made into steel; 50,000 tons into rails, 3,000 
tons into spring steel; piston tires, 45,000 tons; 
locomotives and car axles, 19,000 tons; axles 
and wheels, 9,000 sets, and 38,600 springs. 
The production is now considerably above 
that, while the works occupy a surface of 
nearly 1,000 acres, of which nearly 200 are 
covered with buildings. 

This from the American Working People, and 
in considering it the reader should remember 
the great impetus given to such monopolistic 
enterprises by the perpetual expectation of war, 
which fills so large a place in the thought of 
European nationalities. The great iron found- 
ers and iron workers of England, Germany, 
France, Russia, etc., are ever busy in the man- 
ufacture of war material. In the United States 
the case is far different. Iron manufactures 
are chiefly conducted in the departments of 
peace, and there being less of the monopolistic 
spirit permitted here than in the countries of 
aristocratic dominance, capital is far more dis- 
tributed in the iron trade, and furnaces and 
foundries and workshops are scattered through 
the country, being especially aggregated in 
those regions where the store of ore in the 





mine is supplemented by neighboring deposits 
of coal, and by convenient access to the sea- 
board. 

Notwithstanding the wide-spread depression 
in trade, and the general financial distress, 
many of the iron workers in the United States 
are pressed with engagements. Some are en- 
gaged upon large foreign orders, constructing 
locomotives, cars, steamships, and even steel 
for South American, European, and Asiatic 
railways. 

According to the Toronto Times, the value of 
the railway cars imported by Canadian com- 
panies from the United States between the Ist 
of January, 1873, and the 30th of April, 1874, 
was $259,967. 

American steel is competing successfully 
with the best English. A firm in Pittsburg, 
we have been told by a friend in the scissors- 
and-shears trade, furnishes the best steel for 
the artieles in their line that they can procure. 

Let Congress, with the encouragement of 
the people at large, only enact healthful finan- 
cial and custom laws to relieve the distress of 
merchants and mechanics, and the American 
iron trade will at once commence to grow with 
wonderful speed, and contribute greatly toward 
our national prosperity. 


———~9¢————— 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION IN EUROPE. 


OW that séveral of the States have 
made education a necessary element in 
the development of their juvenile citizens, it 
may not be uninteresting for the reader to 
know that Americans are behind most of the 
nations of Continental Europe in providing 
for the mental growth of children and 
youth. 

In Saxony education is compulsory; all 
inhabitants of the kingdom can read and 
write, and every child attends school. 

In Switzerland all can read and write, and 
have a good primary education. Education 
is obligatory, and greater efforts, in propor- 
tion to its means, are made to impart prima- 
ry instruction than in any other European 
nation. 

In all the smaller States of North Germany 
education is compulsory, and all the children 
attend school a certain part of each year. 

In Denmark the same is true. ll the 
Danes, with a few exceptions, can read, write, — 
and keep accounts. The children attend. 
school until the age of fourteen. 
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In Prussia, where education has been com- 
pulsory for many years, almost all the chil- 
dren attend school regularly, except in some 
of the eastern districts. An officer who had 
charge of the military education of the Land- 
wehr, in twelve years had only met three sol- 
diers who could neither read nor write. An 
inquiry having been instituted, it was found 
that those three were the children of sailors, 
who had been born on the river, and had 
never settled.in any place. 

In Sweden the proportion of inhabitants 
who can neither read nor write is one in a 
thousand. As may be inferred, instruction 
is obligatory. 

In Baden every child receives instruction ; 
and in Wurtemburg there is not a peasant or 
a girl of the lowest class, or a servant in an 
inn, who can not read, write, and account 
correctly. 

In Holland public assistance is taken away 
from every indigent family that neglects to 
send their children to school. It is estimat- 
ed that the number of illiterates is but three 
per cent. of the population. 





In Norway almost all the Norwegians can 
read, write, and cipher passably well. In- 
struction is obligatory. 

In Bavaria, among one hundred conscripts, 
but seven whose education was incomplete, 
or entirely wanting, were found. 

In France, with its twenty-three illiterate 
conscripts in a hundred, there has not been 
a system of compulsory training. 
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Ovr Foreien TrapE.—The following fig- 
ures will give some idea of the foreign trade 
of the United States for the year 1874: Total 
value of imports, $466,576,335 ; domestic ex- 
ports, $612,082,780; foreign exports, $17,- 
166,745. The heaviest business was trans- 
acted with Great Britain and Ireland, the 
imports from that kingdom amounting to 
$193,595,330; the domestic exports, $373,- 
566,508; the foreign exports, $7,587,644. 
Cuba and other Spanish possessions are sec- 
ond on the list, the imports being $99,468,- 
498; domestic exports, $21,861,834; foreign 
exports, $2,164,758. 


AMERICAN FINANCES. 


A METHOD OF CONVERTIBILITY AND ITS REASONS. 


UDGE KELLEY remarked, in conversa- 

tion with a Tribune reporter, Dec. 7th, 1874, 
that “ the $60,000,000 of greenbacks now locked 
up in the Treasury, which the owners are un- 
willing to use, and of which the Government is 
the mere depositary, and therefore dares not 
use, should be invested in 3.65s, and by the Sec- 
retary in the purchase or redemption of gold- 
bearing bonds, and thus they should be made to 
run—to use again the language of Bonamy Price 
—to perform the functions of circulating medi- 
um. §o, too, of the money now lying in apo- 
plectic volume in the vaults of banks—it should 
go into the 8.65 bonds, and again into gold- 
bearing bonds, or gold with which to call 
them. The world would note the animation 
in our industries, the emigration of skilled 
laborers now going so rapidly from our shores 
would cease, and the tide of immigration 
would again flow in upon us; and, above all, 
that ‘debt, debt abroad,’ which the President 
truly says ‘is the only element that can, with 





a sound currency, enter into our affairs to 
cause any continued depression in the indus- 
tries and prosperity of our people, would be 
in so rapid a process of liquidation as to en- 
courage the hope that it would soon cease to 
possess the power to interfere with our domes- 
tic affairs. But the President seems to have a 
vague idea that we can get gold somewhere 
with which to work wonders. I have not seen 
the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and do not know what recommendations it 
contains, but, be they what they may, the 
President accepts and indorses them, and says 
vaguely that ‘provision should be made by 
which the Secretary of the Treasury can ob- 
tain gold as it may become necessary from 
time to time when specie resumption com- 
mences.’ I would have been grateful to him 
had he told: Congress and the country where 
the gold was to come from. We certainly can 
not get it from foreign countries to whom we 
are indebted, nor can we retain the product of 
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our mines while it is all due to foreign coun- 
tries. Bonamy Price—and I quote him be- 
cause he is now an accepted authority among 
the money-mongers of the country—never fails 
to impress upon his readers the truth that the 
wealth of England which she can lend to indi- 
viduals, or to States, is not ‘cash, but ‘ com- 
modities’ and in his speech im the Senate ot 
the 22d of January last, Mr. Boutwell, late 
Secretary of the Treasury, informed the coun- 
try that when our bonds had been sold in 
London, and the proceeds allowed to accumu- 
late to the extent of $21,000,000, ‘ the Bank of 
England, foreseeing that this accumulation of 
coin might be taken away bodily in specie, 
gave notice to the officials of the Treasury De- 
partment of the United States that the power 
of that institution would be arrayed against 
the whole proceeding, unless we gave a pledge 
that the coin should not be removed, and that 
we would reinvest it in the bonds of the 
United States as they were offered in the mar- 
kets of London.’ To our humiliation, Mr. 
Boutwell had to admit that ‘we were com- 
pelled to comply.’ He also reminded the Sen- 
ate that when the claim for the $15,500,000 
awarded us at Geneva was maturing, ‘the 
banking and commercial classes of Great Brit- 
ain induced the Government to interpose, and 
by diplomatic arrangements through the Srate 
Department here, operating upon the Treasury 
Department, secured the transfer of securities, 
and thus avoided the transfer of coin.’ The 
withdrawal of either of these sums in bullion 
would have produced not only a perturbation 
throughout British and continental markets, 
but a panic that would probably have caused 
the Bank of England to suspend specie pay- 
ments. This illustrates the weakness of the 
gold basis upon which the President wants to 
build our future free banking system. But we 
have a more recent illustration than this—one 
within a fortnight. When Germany received 
her indemnity in gold from France, Bismarck 
and Emperor William were too wise to take it 
to Germany. They invested somewhere from 
$10,000,000 to $20,000,000 publicly in United 
States bonds, and cunningly involved a large 
amount of gold, perhaps as much as théy had 
put into our bonds, or a little more, in the 
commercial affairs of England, by depositing 
it with the Bank of England and elsewhere ; 
and when, some ten days ago, a government 
member of the Reichstadt, in the course of de- 
bate in that House, referred to the deposit of 
bullion to the credit of the government in 
London, and suggested its early recall, it so 





frightened the city, as the commercial world of 
London is called, that the governor of the 
Bank of England called a special meeting of 
the managers, and at once added one per cent. 
to the export duty on gold—for that is the ef- 
fect of the thing—by adding one per cent. to 
the rate of jnterest on loans to be made by the 


' Bank, showing how much a slave the debtor 


nation is to the creditor. The crafty rulers of 
Germany have thus taken control of the com- 
mercial markets of “England by generously 
confiding a large amount of Wullion to the 
care of the British banks, and this incident 
serves to show the absurdity of any theory 


‘which depends on maintaining specie pay- 


ment in this country by borrowing guld from 
abroad.” 

Henry C. Carey, of Philadelphia, the ablest 
political economist in America, and perhaps in 
the world, is a very earnest advocate of con- 
vertibility. 

The limits of our space prevent our advert- 
ing to and quoting from American authorities 
as fully as we could wish, especially as we 
desire to show the very earnest consideration 
which foreign political economists give to this 
matter. 

Bonamy Price, Professor of Political Econ- 
omy at Oxford University, England, said, in 
his work entitled “ Principles of Currency :” 
“ The defense of an inconvertible currency may 
be said to have disappeared from English lit- 
erature. No public writer of any weight for 
years past has committed himself to so bope- 
less a cause. On the continent of Europe in- 
convertible currencies still linger in some 
states, but they are not defended on the 
ground of principle; they are excused on the 
plea of an ovefwhelming necessity. The na- 
tions who adopt them are the objects of a cer- 
tain pity, as the victims of a misfortune which 
vanquishes their judgment.” 

In the following quotation, evidently written 
“more in sorrow than in anger,” one would 
almost think that he had direct cognizance of 
the hidden springs of action, which act—en- 
ticing congressmen, chairmen of committees, 
and secretaries of departments to betray their 
constituencies, at a cost of absolute ruin to 
the latter, but of large money gains to the for- 
mer. 

Professor Price complains that the teach- 
ings of political economy are disregarded. 

He might have added teachings illustrated 
by example, and have quoted our experience 
in 1862 and 1863, before the people were 
robbed of the convertibility of their greenback, 
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and their industries gradually sickened and 
died, he says: “‘ How comes political economy 
to have been born under so unlucky a star as 
to be doomed to teach and to persuade, only 
to be repudiated? The explanation is to be 
found in the ceaseless action of selfishness, in 
the never-dying force of class and personal iti- 
terests, in the steady and constant effort to 
promote private gains at the cost of the whole 
community. The foremost lessons of political 
economy are directed against narrow visions of 
private advantage, and they strive to show how 
the welfare of each man is most effectively achieved 
by securing the welfare of all. But it seems 
otherwise to the natural mind. The immedi- 
ate gain lies before it, can be seen and handled, 
and the law which demands its sacrifice in 
order to arrive at a wider and more prolific 
result appears to contradict the senses, and to 
bring ruin, and not benefit, in its train.” 

So confident is the Professor in the efficacy 
of convertibility, that he argues with much 
force and extreme earnestness, that the volume 
of paper issues can not be excessive. 

It will be noticed that he is writing of bank 
notes, which term in this country would be 
superseded by greenbacks. He says: 

“And now we reach the most important 
question of all—In what numbers will these 
bank notes circulate? It is the crucial ques- 
tion wherewith to test the soundness of every 
theory of currency. It is a question which 
every merchant, every banker, every chamber 
of commerce, every member of Parliament 
who speaks on currency, ought to push home 
tohis mind, and not be content till he has at- 
tained to a clear, precise, and intelligible an- 
swer. It is the center of every theory of cur- 
rency, whether metallic or of paper. Every 
doctrine which is mistaken on this central 
principle is worthless as an interpretér of the 
science of currency. Mr. Tooke discerned the 
true answer: Mr. Mill, with some little waver- 
ing, and a few others, have seen the light; 
but the general literature on money matters 
throughout the world profoundly ignores the 
fact. The answer is the same with that 
which has already been given to the parallel 
question respecting sovereigns. So many bank 
notes as the public wants and can use will cir- 
culate, and no more. Neither the bankers, nor 
Parliament, nor the law, vor the need of bor- 
Towers, nor any other power, but the wants 
and convenience of the public, the number and 
amount of the specific payments in which 
bank notes are used, can determine how many 
convertible bank notes will remain in circula- 





tion and not be returned upon the hands of 
the bankers for payment. 
THIS IS THE TRUTH OF TRUTHS IN CURRENCY. 

The banker may have the strongest inclina- 
tion to issue more; eager merchants, in their 
anxiety to procure loans, may offer to carry 
away in notes the whole of their borrowings ; 
Chancellors of the Exchequer may grant sus- 
pensions of acts of Parliament to fathers of the 
city ; but the attempt to substitute any other 
regulator of the quantity of the notes circulat- 
ing than the inclination of the public to keep 
them, is absolutely hopeless. An expanded or 
inflated circulation of bank notes is an absurd- 
ity, nothing better than pure nonsense. It 
would be just as sensible to speak of an ex- 
panded or inflated circulation of hats. It is 
easy enough for the hatter to make more hats 
than can be sold; but where is tlre inflation in 
that case? In the number of hats circulating 
about the town, in each man having a dozen 
hats in his house? The very question is pue- 
rile. There would be an inflation of hats, but. 
it would be found in the shops of the hatters, 
and not in the circulation of hats. There may 
be, in the same way, an inflation of bank notes, 
by too many being made; but the inflation 
would not be found in the circulation of notes, 
but in the banks, which would be stuffed up 
with their own unusable and unsalable wares. 
Ask each of yourselves how it is possible to 
inflate your own use of bank notes? The 
question itself excites your ridicule. What is 
to make you-willing to keep more bank notes 
in your desks or your pockets, so long as your 
habits of spending remain unchanged, and you 
have enough for yourregular wants? If more 
should reach you from any source, what would 
you do with them? Keep them? No; you 
would get rid of them; you would place them 
at a banker’s, as things for which you have no 
specific use, so long as your habits of life re- 
main unaltered. I mean by habits of life, not 
your spending more, but your spending in a 
way which creates a new use for notes. A 
gift of £100 in notes might send you on a 
travel—and then you would want more notes; 
but your spending them at Oxford in buying 
furniture or books would not increase your 
want of notes. You would put the notes at a 
bank, and pay for the furniture and books with 
checks. The same inability to increase the 
use of notes, and the consequent unwillingness 
to retain them which you experience, beset 
every member of the community.”—“ Princi- 
ples of Currency,” pp. 108-110. 
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SPEAKER AND CLERK OF THE NEW YORK ASSEMBLY. 


JEREMIAH MOGUIRE, THE SPEAKER. lent perceptive capacity ; enjoys the contem. 
HIS gentleman inherits from his mother’s | plation of exterior things. 

side a good constitution, and that off-hand His language, correlating with his intellect, 

readiness of intellect which appreciates truth | tends to make him a compact, direct, pertinent 

















PORTRAIT OF JEREMIAH McGUIRE. 


without the necessity of close study and delib- | speaker, rather than a fluent one. As a writer, 
erate reflection. He uses his Causality, how- | his articles would be to the point, and seem 
ever, in reaching out into new and untried | pruned like a grape-vine in March, having 00 
fields of thought and observation; has excel- | surplus branches. He appreciates wit, com 
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prehends the absurd and ridiculous. His Or- 
der is large enough to render him systematic 
and methodical. His head being broad in the 
region of Ideality, he inclines to be poetical 
and dramatic. Trained in public-speaking, he 
would suit the action to the word. Asa lawyer 


His Constructiveness is well marked. Trained 
in mechanism, he would do well. He is not 
pretentious, in fact has not quite enough assur- 
ance, but generally succeeds better than he ex- 
pects to. Elevated to place and power, he may 
enjoy it, but he enters upon its duties with a 
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PORTRAIT OF HIRAM CALKINS. 


his looks and gestures would carry a stronger 
meaning even than his words. A jury would 
know what was coming by the thunder-cloud 
or sunshine expressed upon his face. 


certain diffidence. His sense of reputation is 
strong, and his Cautiousness exerts rather too 
much influence. 


He appreciates justice deeply, may be in some 
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cases unduly severe in the censure of those 
who do wrong apparently on purpose, or from 
motives of selfishness. As a magistrate, or 
jurist, he would be very likely to give a guilty 
man the full penalty of the law. Yet he is not 
wanting in sympathy and tenderness of feeling 
for those who are unfortunate, and who do 
wrong unintentionally. 

His social nature is strong enough to attract 
the friendship of others. He has more than 
average social sympathy. 

As a business man, he is disposed to prac- 
tice economy. There is enough of discretion 
and policy in his composition to enable him to 
manage his own affairs well. People do not 
find out easily what he is not ready to commu- 
nicate. Those who attempt to “interview” 
him, get only so much as he wants the public 
to know, and yet he has not the disposition to 
befog or deceive people; but knows how to 
apologize or excuse himself for not answering 
questions which he does not think it proper to 
answer. As a jurist, he would be a wise coun- 
selor and a prudent manager. As a financier, 
he would be careful, saving, and successful ; 
as a citizen, upright and wise. As a friend, he 
would be cordial and true, and those who 
know him most intimately usually like him 
more thi® those who are but moderately ac- 
quainted with him. 

There is a kind of character which is public 
and ostentatious, which commands attention 
and admiration, but it is usually superficial, 
and when persons come to know thoroughly 
the ‘great man,” he is found to be hollow; 
but in the subject of our sketch we consider a 
man who is possessed of solid abilities and 
qualities. 

He has a sensitive nature, and a rather warm 
temper; the latter sometimes gets the advan- 
tage of him. What he needs is a little more 
Self-Esteem, to enable him to rise above that 
weakness. 

The new Speaker of the Assembly of the 
State of New York is from Elmira, Chemung 
County, where he has long been known as a 
lawyer of eminent ability, having for several 
years been connected with some of the most 
important cases which have come before the 
courts of Central and Western New York. 

But few men have ever been called to fill 
this important position who could be said to 
be equal to Mr. McGuire in the mental and 
moral qualities required to discharge its deli- 
cate and onerous duties with distinguished 
wisdom and success. 

Mr. McGuire is in his fiftieth year. He en- 





joyed no extraordinary educational advan- 
ges in his youth, but eagerly availed himself of 
all that his opportunities threw in his way, 
and when he reached man’s estate determined 
to qualify himself for the legal profession. He 
did so, and was duly admitted to the Bar; 
soon rose to eminence in his calling, and en- 
joys the confidence and esteem of his fellow- 
citizens very largely. He is a firm Democrat, 
and has long taken an active part in politics, 
He was a prominent member of a former Legis- 
lature, and his abilities as a jurist secured hima 
position on the Judiciary Cemmittee. His 
abilities are really those of a judge, and he has 
thus far displayed them to a considerable de- 
gree in his rulings as Speaker. 

He was member of the Assembly in 1873, and 
his speech on the Cornell University was the 
ablest and most noted speech of that session.: 
His speech on the management of the land-grant 
was not only the most noteworthy instance of 
his devotion fo truth and justice, in the inter- 
est of the people of the State, but attracted the 
attention of the whole country. After two 
years’ delay, he is now, by virtue of his officeas 
Speaker, one of the trustees of the University. 


HIRAM CALKINS, THE CLERK. 


This gentleman should be known as a 
quick observer and a sharp critic. His intv 
itions enable him to reach results without 
a long course of meditation, but he takes in 
readily the particulars of an object under con- 
sideration. The little things which men say 
and do impress him specially. - For instance, 
if he were a lawyer, he would get at the guilt 
or innocence of a man through some little 
thing, as a word or a whisper, and be satisfied 
with its significance, 

He isa natural critic. Defects, errors, impro- 
prieties, as well as the excellences of persons, 
strike him at a glance. He reads character 
readily, and so understands strangers at the 
first interview. If in a bank, hotel, court of 
justice, where strangers were passing, one fair 
view of each person would be sufficient to give 
him a good impression of his character; and 
that impression would be so strong that he 
would scarcely be able to relieve his opinion 
from it, if there were evidences brought for- 
ward against it. 

He is a rapid reasoner. He is not disposed 
to reflect in the abstract way, without facts ora 
positive basis. When abstract reasoning is of- 
fered by others, he listens to it with impatience; 
he wants an argument to be made up of illus- 
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trations, in direct proof of well-presented pre- 
mises. 

He is a ready worker, off-hand, decisive, and 
dispatches work with great rapidity ; can meet 
the duties arising from a .oultiplicity of re- 
sponsibilities. If presiding officer of a tu- 
multuous assembly, he would be able, in the 
midst of the confusion, to keep the run of af- 
fairs; he has that versatility which enables one 
to hear three or four things at a time, and do 
half-a-dozen things at once, yet keep each by 
itself, and pushing all to a successful issue. 

He respects that which is great, but is not 
very strong in faith; is inclined to doubt, and 
so keeps himself close to facts. There is a 
good deal of Self-Esteem in his character; it 
has increased with his years, showing that 
he has been placed in relations of responsi- 
bility. : 

He is very positive, steadfast, and thorough 

+in whatever work he undertakes. A little 
more blandness would render his relations with 
people more smooth. If he had more policy 
he would probably be more acceptable. He 
states things squarely. If people want sugges- 
tions or advice, he is rather inclined to give 
them in a clean-cut, emphatic form. People 
who are disposed to do wrong do not like him 
very well; he is rather sharp on them. People 
who deserve to be criticised and censured do 
not like to come under his observation. But 
men who need aid and encouragement, and at 
the same time deserve it, like him, because his 
mellow side is turned toward weakness and 
honesty. s 

He is not a quarrelsome man, but he has a 
thorough-going nature, the real grit, which ex- 
hibits itself when called upon to act. He ap- 
preciates property; and if he had a pursuit re- 
quiring mechanical judgment, his inventive 
talent would enable him to adapt old princi- 
ples to new styles; would make his work serv- 
iceable as well to others as to himself, and per- 
form it economically. He is disposed to fru- 
gality in the management of his affairs, Un- 
necessary waste of means or materials annoys 
him. He has that discriminating eye and that 
sense of economy which will enable him to de- 
tect the particulars in any great work, say, for 
instance, the New York Post-Office, in which 

+ hundreds, if not thousands of dollars might 
have been saved, and the structure be neverthe- 
less just as well adapted for its purpose, if not 
better. If he had been trained in architecture, 
or in other high departments of mechanics, he 
would have taken eminent rank. 

He has the capabilities indispensable to the 





first-rate teacher, the good lawyer or writer— 
especially of the teacher who occupies a posi- 
tion where accuracy of judgment and exten- 
sive knowledge are required. 

This gentleman, who was elected to the re- 
sponsible and honorable position as Clerk 
to the Assembly on Tuesday, January 5th, is 
a native of -Wyoming County, in this State, 
and has just passed his forty-first year. Mr. 
Calkins comes from an excellent stock—his an- 
cestors on both sides having been prominently 
connected with the earlier history of our coun- 
try. He passed his boyhood and youth labor- 
ing on a farm, with no other educational ad- 
vantages than those afforded by the district 
school, where he was remarkable for his promp- 
titude and scholarship. He was an inveterate 
reader, and jat a very early age manifested a 
strong desire to excel in every branch of 
study. 

On arriving at his majority he visited Harris- 
burg, and engaged in book-keeping and corre- 
sponding for the Philadelphia Sun, and other 
papers, during the session of the Legislature. 
Soon after he commenced corresponding for 
the New York Herald, and was so successful 
that Mr. Hudson, then managing editor, offered 
him a situation on that paper in New York. 
In 1859 he took up his residence in#New York, 
and took a position on the New York Herald. 
He acted as correspondent of the Herald at 
Albany during the session of the Legislature 
of 1860, was legislative correspondent of the 
Herald for four succeeding sessions. In the 
fall of 1864 Mr. Bennett scent Mr. Calkins to 
Washington to represent the New York Herald. 
There he soon established confidential relations 
with the President and members of the Cab- 
inet. 

In the fall of 1866 he severed his con- 
nection with the Herald, and became a part of 
the staff of the New York World, when he was 
elected Clerk of the Senate. At the session of 
the Legislature of 1866 he went to Albany as 
the representative of the World. In the fall 
of 1868, soon after the death of Miles O'Reilly, 
he became editor of the New York Citizen, and 
exhibited rare journalistic talent in conduct- 
ing that paper. He held the position of Clerk 
of the Senate for’two years, discharging its du- 
ties with distinguished ability, exhibiting an 
executive capacity beyond the anticipations of _ 


his friends. Mr. Calkins was unanimously 


elected Clerk of the Cunstitutional Conven- 
tion in Decemper, 1872, receiving the support 
of both Democrats and Republicans in that 
body. 
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Tue Fort St. Pamir Canau.—A bill was 
passed in the House of Representatives at the 
last session which provides for a canal two 
hundred feet wide at the bottom, and twen- 
ty-five feet deep, to form a permanent high- 
way from the Mississippi River to the Gulf 
of Mexico. The work is to be constructed 
by the United States, to be free to all nations, 
to be completed within three years, and to 
cost not more than eight millions of dollars. 

For many years past, all the efforts which 
have been made to keep open the channels 
through which the great river empties into 
the Gulf have been attended with failure. 
As far back as 1887 extensive dredging was 
attempted, but abandoned as unavailing, and 





in 1852 jetties were put down at the mouth 
of Southwest Pass, and another trial of deep- 
ening made, the results of which, however, 
completely disappeared within four years 
after the work was done. Latterly steam 
dredging boats have been employed, render- 
ing the river mouths practical at times for 
large vessels, but not effecting the opening 
of the permanent channels for which the 
large commerce of New Orleans is now suf- 
fering. The present proposed canal, which 
is to extend a distance of six and a half miles, 
from the left bank of the Mississippi below 
Fort St. Philip to a point four miles south of 
Breton Island, was projected by Benjamin 
Buisson some forty years ago. 
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Cultivate the physical man exclusively, and you have an athlete or a savage; the moral only, and you have an enthusiast or a maniac ; the intel 
lectual only, and you have a diseased oddity—it may be a movster. It is only by training all together—the physical, intellectual, and spiritusl—that 


the complete man can be formed. 


~ 





*®THE INFLUENCE OF MIND UPON THE BODY. 


HAT mind pervades the whole animal 

organism seems proven from its great 
influence in bodily disease. Irregularity of 
action in the heart, and even real disease, 
may be induced by constant notice of its 
pulsations. The person who talks continu- 
ally of being nervous, will aggravate and in- 
crease irritability of the nervous system. 
Every one knows how children are often 
frightened by ghost stories and other such 
tales, so that sleeplessness is caused and 
nervous disorders fastened upon the little 
sufferer. Many instances have occurred where 
not only children, but even adults, have been 
frightened so that death resulted. 

A story has been related how a class of 
medical students, incredulous of mental 
power in inducing disease, experimented 
upon a healthy, robust young farmer of their 
acquaintance. A half-dozen or so of bud- 
ding esculapians stationed themselves at 
short intervals along the road the farmer 
would pass in going to market. 

The first experimenter called out, “ Good- 
morning, John, a bright day; how’s hay to- 





day ? But you are not looking well! What's 
the matter? Headache?” 


“No,” replies John. “ Never felt better 
in my life; all hum about my not looking 
well.” 

Student replies, “‘ Better be a little care- 
ful this warm day,” and the hay drives on. 

John meditates upon the idea of his not 
looking well, meets No. 2 further on, who 
exclaims, without any preliminaries, “ Why, 
John, what’s the matter? You're sick.” 

“ No,” answers John, less confidently than 
before; “I’m not sick, though not so pert 
as usual this morning.” No. 2 hems, shakes 
his head, looks wise, and John passes on, 
thinking about their words, and really be- 
ginning to feel iil. 

Meets now No. 8, who cries out in a voice 
almost of terror, “Good heavens, John! 
you're a dead man! You’ve got the fever.” 
John, already pale and with great beads of 
perspiration upon his forehead, reddens, 
then blanches and “allows that something 
ails him, and he'll call at the doctor's in 
town.” 
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No. 4 and 5 corroborate the previous state- 
ments, and No. 6 finally helps the sick young 
fellow down from the load and into the 
doctor's. 

Here the story was privately related 
to the physician, who, making a simple 
prescription, cheered the young man, while 
No. 6 helped unload the hay and rode back 
with the convalescing John, fully convinced 
of the important ré/e the mind plays in 
physical disease. 

It is well known that cholera is often in- 
duced by fear, and a fatal termination of 
this disease may be almost surely predicted 
where the patient is of a gloomy, trouble- 
foreboding disposition, or dreads death. 
During a season of epidemic cholera two 
of our family connections, men of good in- 
tellect, were absent from home upon busi- 
ness that detained them several days. Learn- 
ing that cholera had broken out in the city 
where they resided, they became much 
troubled about their families, and finally, 
impressed with the idea they should find 
ibeir wives ill and dying, they started home, 
thinking and talking of the horrors of this 
terrible scourge. Before reaching the city 
both were taken sick and expired soon after 
arriving at home, without having been ex- 
posed to contagion. 

Again, the mind has great power in up- 
holding and strengthening, through trouble 
and disaster, those possessing courage and 
determination, This may be proven by the 
records of expeditions of discovery, when 
accident or stress of weather has brought 
suffering and hardship. The despondent, 
weak-minded ones are the first to break 
down and die, although their physical 
strength and power may have been of a su- 
perior order; while those of weak, slight 
physique, upheld by an elastic, hopeful spirit, 
and the force imparted by a cultivated, help- 
devising mind, will survive incredible labor 
and privation, 

An instance of the power of will in pro- 
longing life has fallen under my own obser- 
vation. A young man who had contracted 
consumption was, for many weeks, to all ap- 
pearance, just at death’s door, and no physi- 
cian believed it scarcely possible for him to 
survive from day to day. But he said, “I 
must live’till I am twenty-one.” 





“Why, Henry,” said a friend, “are not 
you resigned to go when God calls you ?” 

“Yes,” was the reply, “ but for one thing, 
and I shall try, and I believe God will help 
melive to that day. If I do not live to 
twenty-one the property my grandfather left 
me will go out of my family—my mother 
and the children will have nothing to live 
upon. I have worked for them since I was 
twelve years old; God will certainly let me 
stay till I can do this for them.” 

The days went by, and Henry lingered. 
The night before the birth-day came; the 
papers were brought; the notary waited in 
the next room till the midnight hour had 
passed and the few minutes besides that made 
the youth legally of age. Then the thin fin- 
gers clasped’ firmly the pen, and wrote the 
name which made mother and helpless chil- 
dren free from want. 

“ Now I can go to God in peace ; my work 
is done,” he said, and the morning light 
shone in lovingly upon the calm, pain-free 
face, for God “had given His beloved 
sleep.” 

Now, what do these and hundreds of simi- 
lar examples prove, except the great power 
of mind and will in inducing or repelling dis- 
ease and in hastening or retarding death? 
The obvious conclusion is, that all who 
would avoid contagion must add to dietary 
and sanitary precautions a cheerful, courage- 
ous spirit ; that those who would enjoy gen- 
eral good health must keep tranqhil, care-free 
minds, and cultivate unenvious, charitable 
feelings. Revenge, hatred, anger, malice, all 
tend to reduce the tone of the system and 
produce actual disease, “A merry heart 
doeth good like a medicine.” 

A visitor to the sick should enter with a 
“ Good-morning or evening” greeting, pass 
at once to some pleasant subject of conver- 
sation that will draw the invalid’s attention 
from herself without creating excitement or 
weariness, and, not tarrying longer than ten 
or fifteen minutes, withdraw, leaving the 
patient cheered and helped. 

The sick must always be encouraged and 
made to “look upon the bright side.” Dole- 
ful tales of sickness and death must not be 
related to or before them, and they must not 
be allowed to dwell upon their ill health by 
every visitor asking “ How do you feel to- 
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day?” If they think they are getting bet- 
ter? and similar inquiries, thus causing the 
mind to live over again and again all dis- 
comfort and pain. 

When the influence of mentality upon the 


physical system is better understood there 
will be less sickness and far less suffering, 
for mental pain is far more wearing and 
agonizing than physical pain. 

AMELIE V. PETIT. 


——__+0e —__ 


THE CELEBRATED 


D. PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL — Sir: 
Hutchinson’s Physiology gives an ac- 
count of a miner who had an iron driven 
through his head, entering below his ear and 
coming out at the top, carrying a portion of 
the brain away. He recovered without any 
further injury than the loss of an eye. Did 
such a case ever occur ? 

Ans. The case you refer to, but which you 
state incorrectly, occurred in the town of 
Cavendish, Vt., about the year 1844, and an 
account of the affair was published in the 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal by Dr. 
Harlow, the physician who attended him, 
whom also we know and with whom we have 
conversed on the subject. After the death 
of the patient, perhaps fifteen years later, the 
skull was procured, and is now in the Bos- 
ton Medical Museum, we believe. Engrav- 
ings illustrating the skull and the iron bar 
which was driven through it, have also been 
published. 

The facts are these: The man was tamping 
a charge for blasting with an iron bar, round 
in form, and tapering to a point at the up- 
per end, the lower end being about one and 
a quarter inches in diameter. The blast ex- 
ploded and drove the tamping iron, or “ crow- 
bar,” as it has been erroneously called, upward 
and through the face and head. It went in, 
not under the ear, but under the cheek-bone, 
nearer to the nose than to the ear, passing 
behind the eye, cutting off the optic nerve, 
and passing out at the top of the head, about 
two inches back from whete the hair com- 


mences to grow, in the neighborhood of Be- 


nevolence and the front part of Veneration. 
As the iron was tapering, it separated the 
matter of the brain and also the matter of 
the cheek and bones, somewhat as a bodkin 
or skewer would separate the fibers of meat, 
dividing the fibers without seriously lacer- 
ating the parts. If a bodkin be pushed 





“CROWBAR CASE.” 


through a roll of cloth, it will make a hole 
by merely pressing apart the fibers. The 
same would be true with a bayonet thrust in 
the thick part of the leg. 

Of course there was a terrible shock to the 
head and brain. The bar weighed thirty- 
two pounds, and was nearly three feet long; 
and after passing through the head it went 
high in air and fell to the ground, perhaps 
one hundred and fifty feet from the injured 
man. There was inflammation and ultimate 
sloughing, with copious discharge through 
the cheek, and as there was a hole from the 
bottom upward, whatever sloughing or dis- 
charge the brain might make was through 
the lower opening. The.man had a good 
constitution, and recovered; but during the 
course of his illness he was profane, irrever- 
ent, disrespectful, extremely coarse and vul- 
gar in his remarks, so much so, that persons 
of delicacy, especially women, found it im- 
possible to endure his presence. These traits 
had not been manifested by him previously. 

This case must be regarded as one of the 
wonders of injury and of surgical skill. Some 
men have had bullets shot through the lungs, 
and others have received saber wounds that 
went entirely through the body, and they 
have recovered; while others, receiving 
sliver under the nail, have been thrown into 
lockjaw, and died. Sometimes one receives 
a blow on the head from the flat of a man’s 
hand, and the concussion produces death. 
Yet none of these classes of injury, the very 
severe or the very slight, constitute the rule. 
The great general public error, however, in 
reference to the crowbar case, arises from the 
fact that most people suppose it was an in- 
strument with a blunt end, one and a quarter 
inches in diameter, and that it went career- 
ing and tearing its way through the brain, 
yet the man got well. When the bodkin 
form of the bar is considered, and when it is 
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remembered that nearly the whole length of 
that bar was worn smooth by being much han- 
dled, the case will seem less mysterious. We 
may add that the point was not sharp; it 


was perhaps as large as a common lead pen- 
cil at the small end, but small enough and 
sharp enough to divide the matter through 
which it was driven, 




















MR. E. A. B. PHELPS, 


A CITIZEN OF OREGON. 
——= Qe 


QO” portrait is that of a man of positive 
individuality, as is evident in the whole 
cast of the head and features. . The temper- 
ament—motive-mental—conduces to endur- 
ance and activity, particularly the latter; 
and the organization or development of the 
brain declares the man of peculiar views and 
special habits, amounting to what in this 
day of conventionalism would be deemed by 
most people “in society” as out-and-out ec- 
centricity. ° 

A candid, intelligent view, however, of 





this man would embrace this consideration 
as a primary element, that he is merely en- 
deavoring to live in accordance with his con-> 
victions of what practices are best adapted 
to a healthful performance of the duties ob- 
ligatory upon him, and to the highest enjoy- 
ment of what meed of pleasure or solace life 
may’ accord him. Mr. Phelps is no misan- 
thropical unfortunate, who has taken up his 
residence in a lone region of a Pacific State 
for the purpose of passing the remainder of 
his days in desolate contemplation of an 
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unsuccessful past ; he is no ignorant dullard, 
whose lack of intelligence and incapacity for 
social sympathy have directed him to the 
peaceful wildness of an Oregon home. No; 
as it will be seen by his own description of 
himself, he is a man of education, obtained, 
to be sure, amid varied experiences, and of a 
hearty earnestness and candor which should 
command the respect of all sincere seekers 
for that common object of humanity—hap- 
piness, 

“There is no speculation in those eyes.” 
There is a frank openness about them which 
attracts, and also a searching expression 
which evinces the inquirer. The mesial re- 
gion of the forehead is strongly developed, 
showing that Mr. Phelps’ disposition is per- 
vaded by the spirit of investigation. He is 
a natural accumulator of facts; would know 
for, himself the truth of a matter, and to that 
end deems the labor of investigating an in- 
teresting subject an agreeable process. We 
can not regard him as a man of broad mental 
scope, but rather as a man of close scrutiny, 
fond of contemplating subjects from special 
points of view, and letting side relations 
take care of themselves. Though very fond 
of variety, he is a practical man, as concerns 
his own affairs; has his own opinions; keeps 
his objects clearly in view, and goes directly 
toward them. He is not slow, but alert, 
quick, pointed, and assured. Secretiveness 
has but, little to do in his economy, but he 
is not a heady, rash man, having Cautious- 
ness enough to give him a prudent regard 
to consequences. His judgment is of the 
off-hand sort, impressions coming to him as 
a kind of inspiration, and molding his opin- 
ions and actions, yet almost always in agree- 
ment with the results of subsequent reflec- 
tion. His moral sensibilities are not deficient, 
especially Benevolence, but he is not the 
man to be restricted or cramped by the rules 
and ordinances of societies or sects. He 
believes in the right and the true, and also 
believes in his and every man’s right to do 
the good and the true in accordance with 
his convictions of duty and obligation. 

His whole spirit has much of the pioneer 
and leader in it, not that spirit, to be sure, 
which heads a community and draws it into 
new lines and new measures, but the spirit 
which causes a man to break loose from the 





leading-strings of convention, and give to 
the world an example of activity, self-sacri- 
fice, and earnestness in new fields and in the 
trial of new principles. 

We present this sketch at the suggestion 
of an esteemed and distinguished corre- 
spondent,; Dr. Geo. M. Bourne, formerly of 
San Francisco, now of Lake Tahoe, Califor- 
nia, who deems Mr. Phelps a gentleman very 
worthy our consideration. The biographical 
notes we take from a letter of Mr. Phelps to 
Dr. Bourne, and give them pretty much in 
his own language : 

“I.was born in the year 1814, the fourth 
child of five, in the town of Marblehead, 
Mass. My parents were of English blood 
on. both sides. I was six years old when 
they removed to Cincinnati, Ohio. My boy- 
hood was passed in the various pursuits of 
farming, store-keeping, and iron-manufactur- 
ing, until I was sixteen, when I was appren- 
ticed to the printing business, but, after a 
year of service, found it necessary to give it 
up on account of ill-health; was subse- 
quently apprenticed to the machine and 
foundry business, but ill-health again obliged 
me to relinquish that. Then I was employed 
@ year in a’nail factory, and a year after that 
Iwas a molder of stoves and hollow-ware. 
Subsequently I filled clerkships in different 
mercantile gnd manufacturing establish- 
ments, and so arrived at my majority without 
a fixed purpose or pursuit in life. From that 
time until the present I have passed through 
many vicissitudes of work, love, and war; 
have worked as an ordinary laborer, and 
given service in the United States army as 4 
common soldier. I have been content to 
drudge and labor for others for a bare ex- 
istence, at times living in utter solitude, and 
having only the company incidental to daily 
toil, yet all the time indulging to the fullest 
extent possible a voracious mental appetite 
for information in regard to every quarter 
of the globe. I have owned considerable 
land, but suffered it to slip from my posses 
sion with a trifling remuneration ; neverthe- 
less deeming myself repaid by witnessing the 
great advance of this Western country to 
prosperity, 

“T have entertained ideas and hopes at 
variance with the whole world—a hope for 
the ultimate perfection of the human race, 


« 
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and an earthly immortality ; an earnest de- 
sire for eternal joy, and yet eternal identity ; 


grasping at science as the mainstay of life, 


and believing that whatever work we have 
to do we should take plenty of time to ac- 
complish, for time is the cheapest thing there 
is. I believe that the usual order of the 
day’s avocation should be, mental work first, 
then food, then muscular labor; after the 
labor of the day recreation and enjoyment in 
the social relations, and also ‘set times for 
private retirement and thought. In the 
training of individual members of society, I 
believe that each child, as soon as weaned, 
should have a separate apartment in the 
home, of course directed and controlled by 
the mother until her services were no longer 
required ; that each child should be taught 
to supply all its wants, as to food and cloth- 
ing, by his or her own endeavors. I believe in 
the independent relations of men; that they 
should be no more beholden to each other— 
to the capitalist in his parlor, than to the la- 
borer in his shanty—and that they should be 
taught from childhood to discriminate care- 
fully between that which is lawful and right 
and that which is underhanded and mean, 
always ‘rendering unto Cesar the things 
that are Cesar’s, and unto God the things 
that are God’s.’ Derelict in duty through 
life beyond the average, but seeking now to 
atone for the past, acquiring no property, 
achieving no title in the field of industry, I 
find myself at this late day a man without 
name or a local habitation, except that bor- 
rowed from my relations at the ‘ baptismal 
font,’ and a piece of wild land borrowed 
from the Government until paid for.” [It 
should be stated that the land Mr. Phelps 
holds and cultivates he has acquired by 
pre-emption, it being a tract of about eighty 
acres, situated eight miles or so from Port- 
land in Oregon.] 

One important feature in the life of Mr. 
Phelps is his system of diet. He subsists 
upon vegetables, milk, and bread. In his 
letter he states: “ A growing distate repels 
from my palate flesh, fish, and fowl; in fact, 
I can not think of them without a shudder. 
Once I indulged in everything that is stimu- 
lating, now I reject everything of that na- 
ture, and am happy in so doing; perhaps 
with a diminished muscular power, yet I can 





apply it with a thousand times greater 
effect.” 

Speaking of some experiences in his mili- 
tary life, he states: ‘“‘ During a march from 
Vera Cruz to the city of Mexico, in 1847, on 
limiting myself to a bread diet almost ex- 
clusively, I soon began to find the benefit of 
it in my ability to endure and in my enjoy- 
ment of the scenery and new circumstances 
in which I was placed. Depending, hke . 
other men, for such enjoyment upon health 
and strength, I found that my odd experi- 
ment had the nature of a new departure in 
my mental and physical life. The guzzlers 
of stimulating beverages and food piled their 
blankets on my back in vain. I could carry 
them all: In vain did they drain my canteen 
of glorious, pure water. I would fill it again, 
and bid them ‘Come.’ I had no thirst to 
trouble me, and scarcely knew what it was 
to be fatigued. I leaned upon the ‘staff of 
life” and it did not fail me; hence I was 
greatly inclined to feel that human salvation 
is in the wheaten loaf. The first day out 
from Vera Cruz, April 6th, 1847, was the 
hottest I ever suffered. Gen. Twiggs halted 
us at noon, because the heat was too intense 
to go on, and we went into camp near a 
hamlet, which was a sort of dépét and tav- 
ern-stand used by the Mexicans. There was 
a liquor-room on the premises, and some of 
our men broke into it. The general was so 
enraged that he ordered the ‘ Assembly’ to 
be sounded and the guards called in, and, 
with an oath and ‘I will teach you how to 
steal,’ he started us on the march as a pun- 
ishment. The regiment I belonged to were 
mounted rifles, 600 men in the eight compa- 
nies present, and was composed of young 
men—the most uble-bodied in the division 
to which it was attached. Three or fou 
men only of each company got into camp 
that evening; the rest, with officers among 
them, were scattered along the road from 
the starting-place to the halt, all completely 
overcome with the heat. I was one of three 
in our company who came through, and the 
other two were tefhperance men. 

“My invariable breakfast is a mush of 
wheat flour with mjlk and bread, and milk 
at the other meals with fruit.” 

It may be well to state that the bread 
used by Mr. Phelps on that extraordinary 
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march was probably made of flour “ mid- 
dlings,” or even coarser wheat meal, for it is 
altogether unlikely that the bread furnished 
the army was made of fine flour; hence the 
beneficial result of his experiment, as mid- 
dlings contain the principal share of the 
phosphatic and nitrogenous elements of the 
grain. In allusion to a remark of Dr. 
Bourne’s discouraging the use of milk, Mr. 
Phelps states that he has experienced no in- 
convenience from it; yet would prefer to be 
on the right side with regard to its use, and 
so asks his old friend’s opinion. We believe 
that Dr. Bourne agrees mainly with leading 
hygienists that milk, while suited to the in- 
fant stomach, is not adapted to the use of 
adults as a dietetic article. 

Mr. Phelps has not been married, his no- 
madic course of life for the twenty-five 
years following his majority preventing his 
forming a domestic relationship, and subse- 
quently he has lived so much apart from so- 
ciety that he has had little or no opportunity 
to become a Benedict, He is a hard worker, 
and, although quite fsolated from men of his 
culture and sympathies, he, nevertheless, ap- 
pears to enjoy life. He is cheerful, hopeful, 
sprightly, and no one, on examining his por- 
trait, would think him to be ovér sixty years 


of age. 
— +1¢o-—_—_—_. 


TRAINING FOR THE RING. 


ARTLY in answer to the inquiry of a 

clergyman, whose letter lies before us, 
and chiefly to show the results of an abstem- 
ious and active mode of life upon the hu- 
man body, we publish the following interest- 
ing account of the method practiced by 
trainers of prize-fighters in preparing their 


men for the fistic encounter. We derive it 
from the Chicago Tribune, which proceeds: 
“The process never fails. The trainer of a 
ptize-fighter knows more than the doctors. 
His patient eats mutton or beef, without sea- 
soning of any sort, tea without sugar, and 
dry toast. He makes him get up early in the 
morning, and go to bed early at night. He 
gives him plenty of physical exercise, He 
has no pharmacopeia to go to, no prescrip- 
tions to write. He uses nothing but na- 
ture’s medicines, and he uses them with un- 
eering accuracy. If the bruiser has a weak 





spot, he strengthens it. He goes over his 
man as a tuner goes over a piano, and. brings 
every note into perfect tune. If he has not 
flesh enough, he puts more on him; if he has 
too much, he takes some off, and he performs 
this operation with such accuracy that he 
will take off the same amount every day, and 
upon the day of a fight, presents his man 
weighing within an ounce of a specified nun- 
ber of pounds. 

“One of the bruisers whom our reporter 
saw weighed, four weeks ago, 168 pounds; 
and the day of the interview he weighed 138. 
The other bruiser weighed the same amount 
four weeks ago; when our reporter saw him 
he weighed 135. The reduction has been 
made gradually, but with diurnal exactness. 
Now, what is good for a bruiser is good for 
those who are not bruisers, if they have the 
courage and persistence to follow the regi- 
men, which, of course, can be regulated to 
suit each case. Here is a chance for the 
overworked to be made as good as new ata 
very cheap rate. The clergymen need no 
more to go to Europe after their health. Fat 
men need no longer be fat; lean men have 
some hopes of clothing their ribs more com- 
fortably. They have only to pitch physic to 
the dogs, and take the bruiser’s remedies, 
modified to suit their cases.” 

We would*add to this statement, that in 
fattening or increasing the weight of his 
man the trainer is more generous in his pre- 
scription of food, but does not allow him to 
eat and drink anything of an enervating 
sort, while his daily exercises are adapted to 
the end in view, they being much less severe 
and protracted than when prescribed with 
the view to reducing weight. 

Indeed, in reducing one’s weight more re- 
liance may be placed in the virtue of exer- 
cise than in diet, for the latter must be nour- 
ishing if the strength of a person is to be 
maintained or increased. 

The hygienic character of the training of 
fighters is very marked, and commends itself 
to society generally as a method of living 
which may be imitated in many respects with 
advantage; for it is pretty generally admit- * 
ted by the intelligent that too much and too 
various food is eaten, and far too little mus- 
cular exercise is taken for the acquirement 
and preservation of good health. 
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THE BLACK NATIONS OF HUROPE. 





epartment of J hnology 


True Christianity will gain by every step which is made in the knowledge of man.—Spurzheim, 








THE BLACK NATIONS OF EUROPE. 
THE CELTS NOT ABORIGINAL. 


PAPER appeared in the PHRENOLOG- 

IcAL JouRNAL of November, 1874, 
which propounded what many may regard 
as the preposterous idea that a black, or per- 
haps more properly, a dark-skinned race of 
men once occupied Western Europe. It may 
not be an idea flattering to our vanity that 
very many of us, boasting of Indo-Aryan 
blood, who have belabored, enslaved, and 
imbruted the colored races from Africa, are 
descendants also of an African ancestry, or 
one about as dark-compiexioned, if not iden- 
tical. Yet the truth of history must be vin- 
dicated at every cost, and the facts of eth- 
nology may not be successfully controverted. 

It is indeed true that the first men that 
appear on the arena of civilization were 
evidently of the stock which we denominate 
somewhat indiscriminately 

HAMITE, CUSHITE, AND ETHIOPIAN. 

Their abodes were in no circumscribed 
region, as we have been led to imagine. 
Their ethnical names imply as much. In an- 
cient times Egypt was called “the land of 
Ham ” (Psalm cy. 23), from Kham, its chief 
deity ; Susiana and Arabia were styled Kis- 
sea and Cush; and the countries ef the 
Hamitic race were called Zthiopia.* 

The identity of this race in Asia has long 
been conceded. Herodotus repeatedly men- 
tions the Ethiopians of Asia, and places 
their country at the south of modern Af- 
ghanistan, now known ‘as Kerman and Bee- 
loochistan. The Brahus of the latter coun- 





* Jacob Bryant informs us that Ait, or Aétos, a name 
of the sun-god, was the designation of Egypt; and 
Aith-opia was applied to other regions where the sun 
was worshiped; and op or ophis, the serpent, was a 
prominent religious symbol. I prefer this etymology to 
the popular one which assumes a Greek etymon for the 
word. All the Hamitic races were serpent-worshipers. 
The syllables ap, apia, ops, or opia, seems to have char- 
acterized ophite peoples everywhere. Even the Opici 
of Italy are said tohave been named from ophis, the ser- 
pent, and were addicted to that cultus, and perhaps be- 
longed to the Hamitic race. 





try are black, like the Berbers and Touaricks 
of Northern Africa. Homer speaks of Mem- 
non as the son of Eos, or the Dawn; and 
Diodorus declares that he was king of the 
Ethiopians, and built a palace at Susa, the 
Shushan of the Bible. He is said by Pau- 
sanias to have come from’ Susa to Troy, sub- 
duing the nations in his way. 

Treating much of these statements as 
mythological, they nevertheless afford evi- 
dence of the tradition that the Ethiopic 
race held Media, Babylonia, Assyria, Arme- 
nia, and Asia Minor, including Iberia and 
Georgia. Accordingly, we are able to un- 
derstand the Avesta when it declares that 
Oromasd created Aryana-vaejo and Ahriman 
raised up a serpent that made it undesirable ; 
and that Jemshid made a paradise of his 
country till he was slain by the snake Da- 
haka, or, more properly, the serpent-wor- 
shiping king, Zohak, of Babylonia. What- 
ever may be supposed of Anra-mainyas or 
Ahriman, the evil Potency in the Persian 
Dual system, he is evidently Har-manu, the 
ancient tutelar god of Susa, and the story of 
the Avesta is the description of a conquest 
by Ethiopians from Susa and Babylonia. 
Thus we can account for the legends that 
make Deioces or Dahaka the first king of 
Media, and Astyages or Aj-dahaka the 
founder of Armenia; both names meaning 
a serpent and relating to Ethiopian ascend- 
ancy. The wars of Ormasd and Ahriman, 
like those of Zeus or Jupiter with the Ti- 
tans and Giants, are myths to imply the at- 
tempted subjugation of the Aryan or Indian 
Empire by the Ethiopian race. In all old 
stories the dark, or Ethiopian nations, are 
called devils, demons, giants, djins, afrites, 
etc. 

“The Asiatic Ethiopians,” says Prof. Raw- 
linson, “ by their very name, which connects 
them so closely with the Cushite people in- 
habiting the country about Egypt, may be 
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assigned to the Hamitic family; and this 
connection is confirmed by the uniform voice 
of primitive antiquity, which spoke of the 
Ethiopians as a single race dwelling along 
the Southern Ocean, from India to the Pil- 
lars of Hercules.” 

Rawlinson seems to make Beloochistan 
and Kerman their former center; but J. D. 
Baldwin, in his “ Pre-Historic Nations,” is 
very confident that Arabia was the ancient 
Ethiopia.* That it was the region so de- 
nominated in the Bible is certain; but I am 
disposed to accept the declaration of Euse- 
bius, that the Ethiopians came from India. 
Whether this means the eastern or western 
side of the Indus I am not so certain. The 
India or Hoddu of the Book of Esther was 
Oude or the Punjaub ; but the name India is 
vague, and only signifies a river country. 
Sir William Jones made Iran or Bactriana 
the orginal source of these peoples, and sup- 
posed that a black or Ethiopian empire once 
ruled all Southern Asia, having its metrop- 
olis at Sidon. Godfrey Higgins, in the Ana- 
calypsis, suggests that it was Babylon, and 
Mr. Baldwin that it was Joppa. The do- 
minion of Nimrud would seem to be thus 
indicated. 

Strabo quotes Ephorus as follows: “ The 
Ethiopians were considered as occupying all 
the southern coasts of both Asia and Africa, 
and as divided by the Red Sea into Eastern 
and Western Asiatic, and the African.” 

The deity Poseidon—the Dagon of the 
Bible, Ho-ana of Assyria, and Neptune of 
classical mythology—was essentially an Ethi- 
opian and African god, as Herodotus assures 
us, and was transferred thence into the Gre- 
cian pantheon. Hence Homer refers to him 
in that relation (Odyssey i., 22), and incident- 
ally sets forth the other matter: “ Poseidon 
had gone to the Ethiopians, who dwell afar 
off, to obtain a hecatomb: the Ethiopians 
who are divided into two parts—the most 
distant of men, some at the setting of the 
sun, others at the rising.” 

Professor Rawlinson concludes the matter 
by danguage and ethnology: “ Recent lin- 
guistic discovery tends to show that a Cush- 
ite or Ethiopian race did, in the earliest times, 





* In Long's “ Classical Atlas *’ the Arabi are placed at 
the mouth of the Indus, on the western bank. 





extend itself along the shores of the South- 
ern Ocean from Abyssinia to India. - The 
whole peninsula of India was peopled by a 
race of this character before the arrival of 
the Aryans [Brahmans or Hindus]; it ex- 
tended from the Indus along the sea-coast 
through the modern Beloochistan and Ker- 
man, which was the proper country of the 
Asiatic Ethiopians. The cities on the north- 
ern shores of the Persian Gulf are shown by 
the brick inscriptions found among their 
ruins to have belonged to this race; it was 
dominant in Susiana and Babylonia until 
overpowered in the one country by Arian [or 
Persian] and in the other by Semitic [As- 
syrian] intrusion. Ht can be traced, both by 
dialect and tradition, throughout the whole 
south coast of the Arabian peninsula, and it 
still exists in Abyssinia, where the language 
of the principal [now the dominant] tribe 
(the Galla) furnishes, it is thought, a clew 
to the cuneiform inscriptions of Susiana and 
Elymais, which date from a period probably 
a thousand [more likely two or three thou- 
sand] years before our era.” 
WHAT LANGUAGE SEEMS TO PROVE. 

Professor Rawlinson, following in the lead 
of Max Miiller, endeavors to assign to the 
Ethiopians a Turanian or Scytho-Tartar 
origin. ‘“ Hamitism,” he says, “ although no 
doubt the form of speech out of which Sem- 
itism was developed, is itself Turanian rather 
than Semitic ;” and, as if he could hardly 
accept his own suggestion, he indicates that 
“the Turanian is an earlier stage of the 
Hamitic.” 

Yet when a Turanian people come into 
contact with an Ethiopian, the contrast and 
ethnical antagonisms are very marked. The 
Mongols in Hindostan, in modern times, and 
the Shepherds in Egypt, are examples. 
There is no more satisfactory conclusion than 
to assign the Hamite families to a dark- 
skinned variety of the Caucasian race. The 
Southern Arabs are black; the Ethiopians 
and Abyssinians of Africa are black ; 80, too, 
are the Egyptians and the kindred Libyans 
or Berbers of Northern Africa. Their lan- 
guages are derived from the ancient Him- 
yaritic spoken in Southern Arabia ; and the 
languages of the Dravidians of Southern 
Hindostan, also a black race, are clearly re- 
lated to the same tongue. 
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Sir William Ellis remarks of these latter 
races of India: “ Throughout this range I 
have never observed, during forty years’ so- 
journ, any indication of true Mongolian 
[Turanian] features. Still less have I seen 
any signs of negro blood, save in the in- 
stances of imported Africans on the western 
coast.” 

Whether the Dravidians are aborigines or 
colonists in Hindostan can not be told. 
Some believe that they entered that country 
five thousand years ago, from some eastern 
or south-eastern direction. ‘ On the evidence 
of their remains, it appears that the lan- 
guages of ancient Phrygia, Caria, Lycia, and 
Thrace were spoken by a Dravidian race that 
appeared also in Western Europe and laid 
the foundation of the modern Basque lan- 
guage now used on the frontiers of France 
and Spain.” This, it will be seen, favors the 
assertion of Herodotus concerning the Col- 
chians, that they were an Egyptian race, 
dark-skinned, with woolly hair, and having 
similar customs. _ 

Mr. E. R. Hodges has also shown that the 
races by which the Dravidian languages were 
spoken “ before the dawn of history over- 
spread Assyria and Mesopotamia, Media and 
Etruria, were the earliest colonists of Britain, 
Spain, Italy, and India.” Many words hav- 
ing that origin are found, naturally enough, 
in the Sanscrit and also in the Greek. Even 
Hebrew makes use of Dravidian pronouns. 
The “ivory, apes, and peacocks” imported 
by King Solomon (1 Kings x. 22) are called 
by Tamil names in the original text. Cin- 
namon is from the Cingalese kakynnama; and 
kastira, the Sanscrit for tin, is‘the name 
given by the ancients to the British Isles, 

Linguists would .consider such facts as 
evidence that the Dravidians, whom we con- 
sider to be identical with the Hamite Ethio- 
pians, preceded the whole Indo-European 
family of nations. 

THE TESTIMONY OF PLATO. 

The Timaus and Critias of Plato recite 
the story of the occupation of Western Eu- 
rope and Africa by the people of Atlantis, 
which may be pertinent to our inquiry. “It 
is about nine thousand years,” says he, “ since 
war was proclaimed between those dwelling 
outside the Pillars of Hercules and all those 
within them. A mighty warlike power, 





rushing from the Atlantic Ocean, spread it- 
self with hostile fury over all Europe and 
Asia. The sea there was navigable, and had 
an island fronting the Pillars of Hercules 
larger than Libya and Asia [Minor] put to- 
gether. In this Atlantic island was formed 
a powerful league of kings, who subdued 
the entire island together with many others, 
and parts, also, of the continent; beside, 
which they subjected to their will the inland 
parts of Libya as far as Egypt, and Europe 
also as far as Tyrrhenia [or Italy]. The 
whole of this force being collected in a pow- 
erful league, undertook, at one blow, to en- 
slave both your country and ours, and all 
the land besides that lies within the mouth 
of the Mediterranean.” 

The Atlantic island was governed by 
Poseidon, also the god of Libya. 

A SIMILAR STORY IN EGYPT. 

The inscription on the bas-relief of Medi- 
net-Abu, bearing date in the Fourth Dynasty, 
affords proof of the existence of nations to 
the north of the Mediterranean, then de- 
nominated Tamahu and Anebu, possessing a 
high degree of civilization, and in general 
appearance similar to the Libyans and Ber- 
bers. They often contended with the Egyp- 
tians, endeavoring once, by an immense con- 
federation of Libyans, Sicilians, Etruscans, 
Lycians, and Achaians, to invade and over- 
run theentirecountry. But the more western 
nations of Italy, France, Spain, and the isl- 
ands of Corsica and Sardinia, who were a 
blacker race than the Egyptians, though of 
similar physiognomy, were in alliance with 
them and furnished troops for their army. 

THE BLACK MEN OF EUROPE. 

It is easy to perceive that all this evidence 
indicates the existence of an Atlantian race, 
akin to the Libyan or Berber, in Western 
Europe. The Moors were in Spain ages be- 
fore Mohammed. The present ethnical pe- 
culiarities prove as much. In 1862 MM. 
Martins, Desor, and Escher de la Linth 
studied the Berbers of Africa in their native 
haunts, and M. Desor writes of them as 
follows : 

“The Safites are genuine Berbers, and, as 
such, white with black hair, like the South- 
ern Europeans; and were it not for their 
brownness, Martins might have recognized 
them for a troop of scholars from some vil- 
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lage of Provence or Languedoc: But one 
thing drew our attention,.the very exalted 
form of the head ; they are true long-heads, 
as one sees chiefly only so well-pronounced 
from the ancient graves. The face is angu- 
lar and thin, the teeth vertical and beauti- 
fully white, like those of all these peoples. 
The body is lank, and capable of mary lous 
endurance.” 

The principal European peoples that 
should be affiliated with them are the Ilyr- 
ians, Venetians, Liburni, Siculi, Sicani, Li- 
gurians, and Iberians, now represented 
by the modern Basques, Provengals, Sicil- 
ians, Venetians, and Illyrians, though in 
greatly circumscribed dimensions. If these 
ancient tribes, when entering Europe, found 
there the Finnish or Turanian race, they 


quickly supplanted it ; and in so doing they : 


either introduced or opened the way for 

their cognate followers, the Phens or Pheni- 

cians, to introduce the Age of Bronze. 
BLACK RACES IN ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 

The British Islands were also occupied, in 
great part at least, by a similar population. 
The description given of the Dravidians of 
India corresponds very accurately, at the 
present time, with the dark-skinned inhabit- 
ants of the Biscayan provinces and other 
countries. The Dravidian is rather below 
than above the middle height, active, and 
capable of enduring fatigue. He is of lively 
disposition, impulsive, irascible, and noisy, 
but good-humored. According to Sir Wil- 
liam Elliot, he is “ industrious when engaged 
in work, but ready to relinquish it when the 
pressure is removed, and to enjoy idleness 
and amusement.” It is also affirmed that he 
is addicted to drunkenness and has little 
regard for truth. 

McLean says: “ The dark, aboriginal race 
that inhabited France, Spain, and the Brit- 
ish Islands previous to the arrival of the 
Kimmerians [Celts] still constitutes a large 
and important element of the population of 
these countries.” 

Hyde Clarke asserts boldly that “ We have 
two streams, at least, of dark and white races 
departing from India and affecting us in 
these islands, altogether apart from the in- 
fluence of Celts or English.” 

Professor Huxley is equally explicit: 
“These early accounts show that probably 





in the time of Cesar, and certainly in that 
of Tacitus, there existed in these islands two 
distinct types of population, the one of tall 
stature, with fair skin, yellow hair, and blue 
eyes; the other of short stature, with dark 
skin, dark hair, and black eyes. We further 
learn that this dark population bore consid- 
erable physical resemblance to the people of 
Aquitania and Iberia. Then we have a large 
area occupied by the Basques or Euskarians, 
who speak a language which has no affinity 
with any other known Eur-Asiatic language. 
At the present day the Euskarian area has 
been so largely encroached upon that it is 
reduced to a portion of its primitive dimen- 
sions, And it is to this circumstance, pos- 
sibly, that we must ascribe the fact that a 
large portion of the mo@ern Basques are fair 
people. Looking at the characters of the 
present inhabitants of the old Euskarian 
area, however, it can hardly be doubted that 
the Euskarian-speaking people were essen- 
tially dark.” 
THE BLACK IRISH. 

In the “ Annals of the Kings of Ireland, 
by the Four Masters,” that country was in- 
vaded by the Milesians, or “ sons of Milidh,” 
about the same time that the “ Tomahu and 
Anebu” of Libya and Southern Europe in- 
vaded Egypt.. These invaders came from 
Spain, and aye supposed to have been the 
original Kelti or Celts—a mongrel race prob- 
ably created by a blending of Pelasgians 
with the Finnish-Turanian and the Iberian 
peoples of Spain and France. They found 
Ireland occupied by the Formorians, or For- 
moraig Afraic, who were originally colonists 
from Africa. The Formorians were Fenians 
or Pheenicians, if not an offshoot of the Ber- 
ber race. They were successful, at first, in 
repulsing the Milesians, for they possessed 
large fleets as well as great resources, The 
Fir-Bolgs or Belgians afterward conquered 
the island and established five provinces, but 
were soon superseded by a new army of in- 
vaders, the Tuatha-de-Danaans. These were 
eventually conquered by the Milesians. 
RESEMBLANCES OF LANGUAGE, CUSTOMS, AND 

CULTURE. 

It is asserted that there are dialectic re- 
semblances between all the nations here as- 
sumed to be affiliated. We have supposed, 
nevertheless, that the Basque and Old Etru- 
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rian had never been traced, but only guessed 
at, since the earliest memory of man. They 
belonged to a group that have mostly passed 
away. It is probable that most of the god- 
names of ancient periods are from dead 
languages. 

There are about thirty millions of Dravid- 
ians in Hindostan, omitting the Todas, Pa- 
riahs, or hill-people, the probable aborigines 
of the country, and other tribes. They spoke 
five languages having a single origin; and 
the Brahus of Beloochistan are said to use 
another. It is curious that the Desi word 
mag (son) is used in personal application as 
Mac is in Trish and Gaelic. Stevenson and 
Urquhart cite the fact as evidence of relation- 
ship. Possibly the Druids may be more 
unequivocally Dravidians. ; 

There seems to have been a greater resem- 
blance in ethnical peculiarities. The dark- 
skinned populations, the world over, are the 
real republicans ; aristocracy and centralizing 
tendencies are Indo-European. The Brah- 
mans established caste in India ; the Tartarian 
races imposed feudal despotism in Europe. 
“Local self-government,” by cantons and 
municipalities, is essentially a “ peculiar in- 
stitution ” of the Dravidian, Ethiopian, and 
Berber-Iberian Hamitic race. Indeed, it may 
be said, Communism runs in the blood. 
Joshua conquered thirty-one kings in Pales- 
tine ; Adoni-hezek had seventy kings maimed 
to gather bread under his table; and Ben 
Hadad had thirty-two kings with him when 
he fought the intrepid Ahab. Egypt was 
full of nomes and sovereignties. “The 
whole of India,” writes Colonel Wilks, “is 
nothing more than one vast congeries of such 
republics. The inhabitants, even in war, are 
dependent upon their respective Potails, who 
are at the same time magistrates, collectors, 
and principal farmers. They trouble them- 
selves very little about the fall and dismem- 
berment of empires; and provided the town- 


ship with its limits, which are exactly marked 


out by a boundary line, remains intact, it is 
a matter of perfect indifference to them who 
becomes sovereign of the country.” 

Palgrave found such a condition of mat- 
ters in Arabia, and it once existed in all 
Western Asia. The kings of Assyria broke 
it up by changing the populations. The In- 
transigentes of Spain fought for such a sys- 


of Hercules” from the Phoenicians. 





tem in that country, and the Commune of 
Paris originated in a similar idea. Till the 
last century the towns of England had each 
a “common” owned by its population in 
joint right, with which the king and parlia- 
ment ventured not to interfere. But since 
that all has been changed, and now Great 
Britain, no Jonger the home of her people, 
spews them out into other climes. 
ARTS, SCIENCES, AND ARCHITECTURE. 

The liberal arts all appear to have charac- 
terized this Dravidian-Cushite race. The 
alphabet came from the Ethiopians, numeri- 
cal figures from Hindostan, astronomy from 
Babylonia, the mariner’s compass, or “ cup 
India 
was full of cities when her Brahman invaders 
were comparatively barbarous. Persia learned 
culture from the Cisseans of Susiana; and 
even Greece was far behind Thrace in what 
is now considered as material advancement. 
Modern Europe was'taught science by the Ara- 
bians, who derived it from the Hamitic popu- 
lation where they dwelt. The Romans, like 
the Brahmans, destroyed the books of Numa, 
and of the Etruscans, Carthaginians, and Ibe- 
rians of Spain; but adopted from the latter 
their weapons and other implements, as su- 
perior to their own. The Gauls were by no 
means ignorant when Cesar conquered them, 
and Ireland was in great repute for centuries 
forits learning. English rule has made that 
country barbarous, 

The Ethiopian was from antiquity the 
building race. The Djins and Afrites of Ara- 
bian story, the Daisyus of India, the giants 
and demons of other countries, famous for their 
skill and what appeared to be superhuman 
power, were doubtless the Dedaluses of that 
marvelous stock. In Egypt they built pyra- 
mids and excavated temples and hypogea in 
the bosom of the earth, which are now the 
wonder of antiquaries ; in Arabia they erected 
the “ Houses of Ad;” in Syria they built 
Tadmor, Baal-bek, Bashan, and Damascus, 
which now seem to be eternal ; in Babylonia 
they raised the tower of Bel, and in Susa the 
palace of Memnon; in Bamyan they exca- 
vated twelve thousand cave-temples; and 
beside Bombay they constructed in the liv- 
ing rock the temples of Salsette and Ele- 
phanta; while inland Ellora was cut from 
the mountain, with tools of the hardest 
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steel; pagodas were erected everywhere, and 
every marvel of Cyclopean architecture pro- 
duced. 

THE CYCLOPEAN BUILDERS. 

Very curious have been the researches after 
those old masters, the Cyclopes of ancient 
story. Hesiod, Homer, Thucydides, and 
others have named them with a variety of 
characters. Polyphemus was a shepherd, 
the son of Poseidon, and a devourer of hu- 
man flesh. Poseidon, as intelligent schol- 
ars announce, was the building-god and the 
tutelar divinity of the Libyans, a shepherd 
race, Strabo says that the Cyclopes came 
from Lycia, in Asia Minor, and built Tiryns, 
in Argolis, the stones of which were so large 
that two oxen could not move a single one 
of them. Pliny says that they were the in- 
ventors of tower-building. This kind of ma- 
sonry was not confined to the Levant ; such 
towers are in Ireland, Scotland, and Hindos- 
tan, and there are Cyclopean remains in 
Norway. It is, therefore, high time to re- 
member the positive assertion of Euripides 
that the Cyclopean foundations were fitted 
together on Pheenician principles and by 
Pheenician tools. This will enable us to 
identify the fabulous Cyclopes with the 
Afrites and Djins, as the architectural race 
of ancient time and of Hamitic origin. 
They are easily traced as the Phoenicians 
and other Ethiopians from India to the 
Northern Ocean. 

COMMON RELIGION AND CUSTOMS. 

One peculiarity has also distiy guished the 
Hamitic races. The temenos, or stone circle, 
known as a gilgol in Palestine and a galgal 
in Ireland, a kirk in Scotland and a circus 
in Italy, is common to the countries occupied 
by the Hamitic race. 

The Stonehenge on Salisbury Plain has 
been for two thousand years the admiration 
of antiquarians. “The Deity made the 
world,” says Stukely, “by the scheme of 
Stonehenge.” It is a circular colonnade 
with a diameter of a hundred feet, and in- 
closing a second and third colonnade within. 
There are a hundred and sixty barrows, or 
mounds, within three miles, like the one de- 
scribed by Homer on the plain of Troy. The 
top of the inclined stone ranges with the 
sky-line, and at the summer solstice the sun 
rises exactly over it. At Abury is a similar 





one, Similar circles or colonnades of “ log- 
ging stones,” and grottoes excavated out of 
the hardest rocks for religious purposes, ex- 
ist in Denmark, Zealand, and Norway. Ara- 
bia has still the ruins of ancient structures 
precisely like Stonehenge. 

Dr. Stevenson has described the festival of 
Holi, in Hindostan, as having a close re- 
semblance to the English festival of the May- 
pole, which was peculiar also to the Pheni- 
cians in Western Europe. The worship of 
Vetal, also, shows @ resemblance to British 
Druidism. There is no image or inclosed 
temple. The place of worship is an inclos- 
ure of stones, circular in form, and from fif- 
teen to forty feet in diameter. 

Forbes Leslie also remarks the existence 
of pagodas, Cyclopean excavations in mount- 
ains of rock, Cyclopean fanes, barrows, cells, 
stone circles, cairns, cromlechs, dolmens, and 
other antiquities in the Dekhan, which ap- 
pear “in all the varied forms in which they 
are found in France and Britain.” He 
adds, “It will not be disputed that the 
primitive Cyclopean monuments of the Dek- 
han were erected prior to the arrival of the 
Hindus.” 

Palgrave found a stone circle in Arabia, 
and was informed of others; and they were 
common among the Israelites. Homer men- 
tions them, as do also other authors. 

THE UNIVERSAL GOD. 

Under many names the supreme deity of 
the Cushite race appears to be always the 
same. One name we find in common, Bal or 
Baal. In India he was the Maha Deva, 
called also Siva and Bala; in Syria he was 
Moloch, the fire-god, and the Tyrian Her- 
cules; and even in Britain we find his wor- 
ship celebrated. The phallic pillar, fire- 
tower, or upright stone common everywhere, 
was his peculiar symbol; and the May-pole 
of Italy, India, and England is a relic of the 
old worship. The “fire unto Moloch,” the 
Bal-fire of Britain, and like customs in the 
far East, are identical, extending from the 
Dekhan to Norway. 

Our brunette population need not, there- 
fore, be astonished if Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes will hardly admit them into his 
‘Brahman caste.” Yet they may, perhaps, 
find ancestors among the jungles. India is 
very old; her elephants, tigers, and croco- 
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diles are intimately related to the mastodons, 
saurians, and other monsters of a former 
geological era. Some of her tribes, like the 
Pariahs, Todas, and Andamanians, are very 
like children of similar old-time progen- 
itors. 

Likeness of ethnical peculiarities, genius, 
and traditional institutions with incidental 
resemblances of language and customs, it 
must be admitted, are plausible evidences of 
identity of origin. Such identity appears 
among the Dravidian-Ethiopic populations, 
Juba and Hannibal, Caradoc and Zenobia, 
may be set down as kindred. But the tawny, 
weather-beaten race that once held the wa- 
terways of the world, confining the more 
barbarous Aryans, Semites, and Turanians to 
the inland districts, making a rock like Tyre 
and a fishing-stution like Sidon wealthy and 
populous, establishing empire at Carthage 
and Cadiz, endowing Venice as Mistress 
of the Seas, and teaching the world its sci- 
ence, arts, and civilization, has parted with 





its greatness, and its glories are the spoil of 
the conqueror. 

THE LATER PHASE OF THE OLD WORSHIP. 

The religion of Tyre, Egypt, and Babylon 
passed over to the conquerors. Their gods 
enriched the Pantheon. But the Roman 
Senate, under Theodosius, outlawed their 
worship. It, nevertheless, preserved for a 
long period its rites and mysteries after its 
exile from courts and capitals; and the pa- 
gani, or people of the hamlets, maintained 
its observances. But finally the Church 
took up the matter, and branded the gods as 
devils, and their worship as witchcraft and 
an obscene commerce with the powers of 
darkness. In this way it was driven to the 
mountains and made to expiate its existence 
in dungeons, on the pillory, and at the scaf- 
fold and the stake. It was one of the in- 
credible things of history that the black 
man of the woods of New England wag the 
black god of the jungles of Old India. 

ALEXANDER WILDER, M.D. 








‘srue plilosopby is a revelation of the Divine will manifested in creation ; it harmonizes with all truth, and can not with impunity be ueglected.—Combe, 








THE RUDIMENTAL 


VERY science must have had its rudi- 

mental stage; the dawn comes before 
morning, but it is only from the rising of the 
sun until the setting of the same that we reg- 
ister the course of the glorious luminary. The 
rudimental stage of all human knowledge is 
like the dawn of morn, a faint light at first dif- 
fuses itself everywhere, and soon after we ob- 
serve bright streaks of light reflected from lofti- 
est minds before the luminary of intelligence 
touches the lowest levels. 

Of the rudimental stage of science, no regis- 
ter has been kept, and the only way of gain- 
ing a knowledge of the intellectual dawn, at 
first faintly perceptible everywhere, may be 
found in a close and careful examination of the 
proverbs, axioms, and phrases bearing on gen- 
eral and scientific principles, and which may 
be found in all languages—the same having 





STAGE OF SCIENCE. 


had their origin long before the bright sun of 
exact science had risen above the horizon. An 
inquiry of this kind opens up an extensive 
field of research, which it is impossible to ex- 
haust in a short article. All that I at present 
purpose doing is to pick up some small frag- 
ments from the borders of the field before me, 
and more especially such specimens as have an 
obvious connection with the science of Phre- 
nology. . 

Bright and beautiful specimens of various 
kinds are to be found scattered over the field 
referred to; but perhaps, in no department are 
such to be found. more numerous than in the 
strata where the phrenological deposit lies. 
We are struck with a feeling of reverential 
awe when we come to examine the grand con- 
ception which we find in the Book of Job, in 
respect to electricity. Although the same is 
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conveyed in a negative form, the idea of mak- 
ing the electric fluid an agent for the convey- 
ance of intelligence is clear and distinct: 
“ Canst thou send lightnings, that they may go 
and say unto thee, Here we are?” There are 
two ideas expressed in this sentence: The idea 
of power to send, command, or control the 
lightning, and the idea of using this power for 
a special purpose: “ that they may go and say, 
Here we are?” How such an idea as the last 
one could have occurred to Job, or the writer 
of the book, seems strange and wonderful. It 
is an idea altogether removed frum anything 
observable in the effects produced by electric 
storms. “Clouds may have been seen rent 
asunder by the lightning’s vivid flash.” The 
tall cedars of Lebanon may have been crushed 
to the earth like the stubble by a footpath, or 
towers and high places laid level with their 
foundations, but such an effect as that express- 
ed in the idea mentioned could never have 
been observed. We have undoubted testimo- 
ny, testimony which no one has ever called in 
question, that these words were written at 
least two thousand years ago, while our knowl- 
edge of the properties of electricity are only 
of yesterday. A gleam of intellectual radi- 
ance must have touched the lofty imagination 
of Job while his cotemporaries were shrouded 
in midnight darkness. 

But is it not likewise strange that our prog- 
ress in the knowledge of the laws which af- 
fect this mysterious power should follow so ex- 
actly the negative formula adopted by Job, 
when giving expression to a grand and poetic 
idea? We now “send lightnings, that they 
may go and say unto thee, Here we are.” In 
this particular instance we have cracked a nut 
which had lain for more than two thousand 
years in the rudimental strata. Like every- 
thing else, human knowledge seems to depend 
upon the immutable laws of evolution and de- 
velopment. Before sunrise we are groping in 
the dark or in the dim twilight, mostly blun- 
dering and guessing, suggesting and surmising, 
until the glorious orb shines upon us with all 
his splendor. 

We are interested when we read of Friar 
Bacon’s guesses in the right direction, and are 
amused with the vagaries of astrology and al- 
chemy, and yet each formed the rudimental 
stage of two great sciences now well estab- 
lished. In respect to Phrenology, it may be 
argued by some that it never had a rudimental 
stage like some of the other sciences, that it 
sprang into life at once from the brains of Gall 
and Spurzheim, and was never known as a sub- 





. 
ject of human speculation ; that no idea having 
the most remote connection with the principles 
promulgated by a phrenologist was ever enter- 
tained by any known race of people in the 
world. From this I beg leave to dissent in toto, 
and shall here attempt to prove that the prin- 
ciples which Phrenology has to do with have 


_been long known, but it would not be easy to 


say how long before Phrenology, per se, was 
ever dreamed of; or the grandfathers of the 
earliest phrenologists had cut their eye teeth. 
Phrenology, like other sciences, depends upon 
correct observation; it is a science which ad- 
dresses itself to every man directly and at once. 
“ Know thyself” is an old maxim, and I be- 
lieve it would be easy to find many more, both 
in ancient and modern languages, having a di- 
rect, though sometimes a curious, connection 
with Phrenology in some of its various bear- 
ings. From the marks left on our own lan- 
guage, in the form of proverb, phrase, and 
epithet, we have every evidence that the prin- 
ciples of the science which teaches us to know 
ourselves and others had been long understood 
in a certain indistinct way, which may proper- 
ly be called the rudimental stage of Phrenol- 
ogy. In old Scotland we have many quaint 
and curious sayings which can be traced far 
back, some of which I may here present to the 


reader. 
The following, although not scientifically 


correct, shows distinctly that our forefathers 
had an idea that mental power or force had 
some connectien with the appearance. which 
the head of an individual presented. We may 
safely surmise that the word head compre- 
hended both face and cranium, so that a man 
with a large face, and only a moderate recep- 
tacle for brain, would be known as a man with 
a big head; and even in the present day, with 
those who know nothing of Phrenology, this 
error is not uncommon. 

The saying, a rhyme, which I have referred 
to, runs thus: 

** Muckle heid little wut, 
But little heid maks its lot.” 

Which is just the language we would expect 
to find under certain circumstances, and which 
there is little doubt had passed current as & 
gospel truth with many generations of our 
forefathers. Even now there may be found 
not a few who still have faith in the philoso- 
phy propounded by this old doggerel, and who 
can see no necessity for giving any explanation 
for the reason of their belief. Then we have 
the phrase, “ A hair-brained rattle-skull,” which 
shows the necessity of having to refer to the 
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head of an individual in explanation of some 
peculiar eccentricity patent to every one. 
“ Cracked-brain, or cracket,” is equivalent to 
crazy. 

An old quidwife of a farm in the north of 
Scotland, when she heard the soubriquet, 
“ crack-brained,” applied to a young friend 
whom she loved and wished to defend, re- 
plied, “ Weel, ye see, whar there’s a chink in 
th’ wa there’s a surety o’ some licht shinin’ 
in.” The term, “a lang-heided ane,” or “he’s 
a lang-heided chiel,” is very common; but how 
the length of a head is measured or ascertained 
I have never heard explained. 

A man, who must have been convinced of 
the absurdity of this term, had a dispute with 
another on some knotty point, and not being 





satisfied with the reasoning of his disputant, 
referred his case to a third party whom he 
afterward met. The reply he got was, “ Weel, 
ye see, Jock Jamison’s a lang-heided chiel, an’ 
nae doot he maun bericht.” “I don’t care,” 
responded the other, “ tho’ he had a heid as 
lang as a horse’s, Ican see as far through a 
millstone as he can.” “ Bull-headed,” “cod- 
headed,” and “ hen-headed,” are common modes 
of expression, intended to convey an idea of 
some peculiar mental characteristic. Such say- 
ings and terms which I have here quoted, and 
others which 1 have not referred to, were the 
language used by our Scottish fathers to ex- 
plain individual peculiarities which are now, 
by the aid of Phrenology, more easily defined. 
R. GRANT. 
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THE SPECTERS 


Fierce beat the waves with angry swell, 
On Come-ti-co’s rugged shore; 

And o’er Setalcot swiftly sped 
The shrieking wind that went before. 


The prowling wolf fled to its lair, 
The deer sought cover near the hedge, 
The stealthy hawk let drop its prey, 
And stalking cranes hid in the sedge. 


The dog howled at its master’s feet, 
The wigwams tottered in the storm, 
And trembling squaws with pallid cheeks, 
Crouched low with fear of coming harm. 


Old chieftains laid aside their pipes, 
And muttered, with a stifled groan: 

“ That such a fearful gale as this, 
Was in Setalcot never known.” 


Minna-ser-oke was lost to view, 

’Though but a channel flowed between; 
And Nonowantuck’s distant hills, 

Could not with eagle-eyes be seen. 


But hark! amid the tempest’s roar 
A cry is heard of wild despair ; 
E’en stalwart hunters stand amazed, 
And in strange tongue demand, ‘* Who’s 
there?” 


Again the shriek is heard afar, 

And Menowono—where is she? 
The beauty of Setalcot fair, 

The daughter of proud Nasscar-ge. 


A speck is seen upon the waves, 
Revealed by lightning’s sudden flash, 
And on the rocks amid the roar 
God only hears that awful crash. 


God only sees the frail canoe, 
In fragments tossed in giddy whirl; 


OF COME-TI-CO. 


He only sees the struggling form 
Of Menowono ’mid the swirl. 


A rush is made upon the strand, 
And one, more bold than all the rest, 
Strikes out amid the breakers wild 
That beat with fury ’gainst his breast. 


But love is strong, e’en unto death, 
And death is welcomed sweet by love, 
When all is dark and desolate, 
And that we seek is found above. 


Oh, Menowono, did’st thou feel 

The arms that clasped thee strong in death ? 
And did’st thou hear the frantic words 

That wooed thee in that latest breath? 


And, warrior brave, was’t thou repaid 
To give thy life for life that’s fled ? 

See, ’tis a pale cold form he holds, 
For Menoweno, too, is dead! 


Oh, how the billows beat them down, 
And drag them from the waiting shore! 

How dark the caverns, and how deep, 
Where they are hidden evermore ! 


And when above the storm was heard 
The wail of Nasscar-ge and tribe, 

The mocking sea laughed hoarse and loud, 
And paid no heed to richest bribe. 


Since then on yon Come-ti-co Point, 
When shricking winds foretell of woe, 

Two spectral forms may oft be seen 
Amid the breakers white below. 


NOTES. 


Come-ti-co, Old Field Point ; Setalcot, Setauket; 
Minna-ser-oke, St. George’s Manna; Nonowan- 
tuck, Mt. Sinai; Nasscar-ge, Indian chief. 
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PUBLIC OPINION. 
“* Men gravitate toward right, but are continually drawn aside by disturbing causes.” 


FOUND the above text in an old maga- 
zine, and feel the spirit move me to preach 
upon it. It is so suggestive of the favoring 
circumstances that in this world surround 
masculine character; favoring, I mean, to 
vices; for, like most unjust partiality, it in- 
jures the party meant to be unjustly benefited. 
Suppose a gentleman should, early in life, 
decide to be temperate in the use of intoxi- 
cating liquors. Let us see the temptations 
and obstructions that would lie in his way, 
and compare them with those which a wo- 
man would encounter. They lie chiefly in 
public opinion, and this is as great a power 
in the moral world as steam is in the physi- 
cal. If it were, as it should be, considered 
as disgraceful for a gentleman to enter a 
drinking-saloon as it is for a lady, we should 
see only the basest of men go in thereat, for 
we see only the basest of women dare it. But 
civilization has thus far been one-sided, ow- 
ing to woman not having had as powerful an 
oar in the stream of progress as man has had; 
and while she has been, paternally, as it 
were, prevented from doing herself this great 
injury, man, the spoiled child of public opin- 
ion, has not; hence the obstacles which he 
meets in this quarter, to his “ gravitation to- 
ward right,” are glaring liquor-saloons on 
every square of our cities and towns, all 
openly holding forth their enticements, and 
public opinion withholding the brand of 
“ perverted ” from him if he enter one. ’Tis 
the old fairy tale over again, the stepchild 
weeping pearls and diamonds, the own child 
lavishing toads and serpents. 

I think there is observable a gradual im- 
provement on this subject in public opinion 
of late years. I do not believe that govern- 
ors, legislators, and men of reputation can 
enter these dens with as much self-respect, 
as much consciousness of refinement as in 
“Lang syne.” 

Woman, who has been encouraged through 
the centuries to be merely pretty and man- 
ageable, is awakening to the results, Beau- 
tiful results they are! Fathers, husbands, 
sons, brothers debasing themselves in ways 
that send woman to “brimstone” in this 
world, as well as the next. I would not have 





public opinion abate one jot of its severity 
as to her character, but I would have it put 
the same restraints upon him. 

Virtuous women need virtuous men as com- 
panions, but, it is commonly reported, rarely 
get them. It is a significant fact, that where 
woman is the superior of man in a virtue, it 
is just where a misstep of her’s would meet 
a scathing, crushing rebuke from every quar- 
ter, while he would perceive only a covert 
smile, or the expressions: “It is a man’s na- 
ture,” or “Sowing wild oats.” 

Woman has a nature, too, but as public 
opinion casts her into “ outer darkness, where 
there is weeping and wailing and gnashing 
of teeth,” and also makes her “ wild oats” 
perennial, she does not seem to cultivate 
them as extensively as her brother does. His 
reputation, his social and home privileges, 
do not suffer materially from “ wild oats.” 
Such has been the state of public opinion for 
centuries, No wonder the poets have sung 
of her purity and saintly innocence. It 
would require Herculean courage to stem the 
tide of opposition to vice which she faces. 
Courage, too, is’ not a faculty that public 
opinion has cherished in her. Courage was 
a masculine monopoly. He has been trained 
to brave everything, with no public severity 
upon vices, as in her case, that was danger- 
ous to meet. 

Let us observe, merely for the strangeness 
of the coincidence, the qualities public opin- 
ion requires him to shun, on pain of casti- 
gation, while it pats her on the back for pos- 
sessing them—cowardice, helplessness, friv- 
olous use of time, gossip, general insipidity 
of intellect. I am aware that these are be- 
coming antiquated, but not so rapidly that 
I may not use the facts. We find that both 
sexes have come up to the requirements of 
the power in a manner that ought to delight 
Darwin. Let us see what is making these 
feminine traits old-fashioned. Public opin- 
ion changes with custom, Universities and 
colleges for men are of six or eight hundred 
years standing, those for women not half a 
century old. However, actual education 
seems to be a more rapid force. This short 
period of the latter has given woman a lev- 
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erage with which, I think, she will raise the 


world, Archimedes like, and settle it with’ 


more equable poise upon its foundations, I 
believe the mission of Woman’s Rights is 
meant by Providence to give mankind, to 
use a common phrase, “one grand scare "— 
to frighten the swearing, drinking, gam- 
bling, smoking, chewing, and otherwise dis- 
gusting characteristics out of him. It will 
not hurt the many noble, just, and manly 
sons of men on this- planet. But they are 
very few in comparison with this tobacco- 
stained brethren ef the saloon. 

While man can, as a sex, loiter in dens of 
animality and retard his “ gravitation to- 
ward right,” there isa real danger of woman, 
as @ sex, rising superior to him in intellect 
as well as morals, for she is awake now. We 
have our George Eliots and George Sands, ac- 
knowledged to be at the helm in literature ; 
our Anna Dickinsons among orators. On the 
other hand, we hear and read such pathetic, 





beggarly appeals as the following on each 
New Year’s day in behalf of the stronger sex, 
“ Ladies, hand him not the wine-cup—death 
and destruction lurk in its sparkling depths! 
It may be your hand that shall plunge him 
down the abyss.” Of what gossamer stuff 
he must be made! Could'we teach him a 
little strength of mind? Would not a thor- 
ough dose of the contemptible ridiculous- 
ness of the situation assist him? They mean 
simply—these eloquent pleaders,—that if the 
little fellow gets a taste of wine he will not be 
able to control his appetite, but will guzzle 
and guzzle and guzzle himself into idiocy 
and beggary, with a vague idea all the time 
that public opinion expects him to do so. 
“Men gravitate toward right, but are con- 
tinually drawn aside by disturbing causes.” 
Heaven send him in future as good discipline 
for removing the disturbing causes as his sis- 
ters receive, and from the same source, pub- 
lic opinion. KATE KAVANAGH. 


HOW TO DRAW THE FACE, ETC. 
CHAPTER I. 


LL objects occupy certain spaces, de- 
fined in general by mathematical lines 

or figures more or less arbitrary and domin- 
ant. As, for instance, a house, with its sides; 
roof, etc., is, as a general thing, a parallelo- 
gram on which is superinduced a triangle, 
say for the roof, or within which the triangle 
or other shape for the roof may be described. 
The doors and windows are square, oblong, 
round, or of some other mathematical form. 
Even a jagged hole made for such use—or 
by any accident—may be defined generally 
by these forms. In short, anything that has 
shape has boundary lines, and these approxi- 
mate more or less to definite mathematical 
figures. The same may be said of a group 
of irregular forms taken as a whole, As, for 
example, blot your paper with any accidental 
shape, or number of shapes, like a group of 
islands on a map; inclose their general out- 
line or boundary in some form composed of 
straight lines, say a parallelogram—which 
Serves, also, for the general and most common 
form of your picture or map—and then ob- 


- 





serving the deviations from it of the objects 
inclosed, and the angles of position of one 
part relatively to another, cut off and modify 
until an approximation to the form of the 
whole and its particulars is obtained, after 
which the various minor details of contour 
are readily perceived and rendered. This 
principle is fully carried out and illustrated 
in map-drawing. 

The great leading forms are the square, 
the circle, and the triangle (cut No. 1), of 





SQUARE 











Fig. 1. 


which the square is, perhaps, the basis of all. 
To produce these forms, straight and curved 
lines are used. 

Straight lines are those which do not bend 
or inflect ih-any part of their course, and are 
perpendictlar, horizontal, and diagonal— 
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that is, inclined at any angle from the per- 
pendicular or horizontal (2). 

Curved lines are those which are not 
straight in any part of their course (2). 


= SS 


All lines, with respect to their general di- 
rection, are perpendicular, horizontal, or di- 
agonal. 

A jagged, irregular line is composed of 
these lines in combination (38). 

The further characterization of lines into 
light, heavy, smooth, rough, broken, wavy, 
zigzag, etc., will be more fully and appro- 
priately treated of in subsequent sections. It 
has been said that any one who can learn to 
write can learn to draw, and, it may be add- 
ed with equal correctness, that the first steps 
of writing and drawing are identical. 

In writing we begin with the straight line 
(see fig. 4). 

To be sure, this is a diagonal or slanting 
line, generally adopted from the custom of 
using the forward slant in writing. But this 


As AS) 


Fig. 3. 


is not arbitrary. It is only adopted as a con- 
venience to insure greater ease for the be- 
ginner, and becomes more or less a habit 
from practice, so that pupils, in drawing, al- 
most invariably at first incline their perpen- 
dicular lines in that direction, like fig. 5. 
It seems. to be very difficult for them to 
avoid it. 

But writing may be practiced—with what 
advantage we will not here say—with the 
backward slant (6), or with the perpendicu- 
lar or upright position (7), which would at 
least give variety to the text, and practice 
the hand more perfectly than the uniform 
furward slant. Be that as it may, our object 
now is to demonstrate the identical nature of 
writing and drawing, so far as it goes. 

We have, then, the perpendicular and the 
right and left oblique, or backward and for- 
ward slant, or diagonal straight lines; we 





also have curves inclined in the same way 
(8), and we have as guides certain parallelo. 
grams or general forms to describe or com. 
prise the general shapes and boundaries of 
the letters (9), as seen in the copy-books in 
general use. 

Now, as the first steps in drawing consist 
in making these identical lines, the practiced 
penman will have already acquired this ad- 
vantage; but the beginner may for his bene- 
fit practice in the following way: 

Draw two horizontal lines (or rule them, if 
you like) across the page, say a half an inch 
apart (see fig. 10), and s 
having ruled the per- 
pendiculardine at the 


thul 


Fig. 4. 


left hand extremity, draw perpendicular 
lines to correspond, about a quarter of an 
inch apart, and then go over it again and 
draw lines half way between them, and so 
on. Or, for the very first beginning, rule the 
first set of perpendicular lines and then draw 
lines between them, being careful to let them 
guide you to dtaw exactly half way between 
them, and endeavoring to approach their 
straightness and evenness as closely as possi- 
ble. In dotng this an advantage may be ob- 
tained by measuring the distance with the 
eye, and with the point of the pencil makes 
dot or touch at the top and bottom corre- 
sponding to each other to indicate the half- 
way distance between the lines, then care- 
fully sketch or describe the line by a succes 
sion of dots or short touches till its position 
is obtained, and then confirm it by connect- 
ing them and smoothing the line to its prop- 
er character. Then draw lines between these 
again, which will, of course, bring them very 
near together; but, if possible, try to draw 
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Fig. 8. 
yet other lines between these again, with ex- 
treme carefulness, so that if well done it will 
look like tint or shading, like the carefully: 
cut lines of a wood-cut, or even a fine steel 
engraving. The object of this exercise is to 
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bring the hand under control for steadiness 
and motion, as well as to discipline the eye 
to exactness and evenness of direction and 
surface. 

Having practiced this, draw the horizontal 
lines in the same way, using perpendicular 


parallels as a guide, then forward and back- 
ward diagonal lines, and then the various 
curved lines in the same way (11). 

It would then be good practice to lengthen 
the lines by drawing or ruling another score 
beneath, and, being careful to make the lines 
meet, draw from the lower end of the upper 
lines to the guide line beneath, forming an- 
other series, or rather producing the effect of 
a series of lines, etc., of double the length, 
and so on indefinitely, or as long as you 
choose for practice. 

Then try a series, drawing the whole length 
at once, and so on. 

The curves may be practiced with benefit 
in a similar way, gradually lengthening the 
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will be as direct and -complete in drawing 
subjects that are more interesting, and the 
sense of achievement more encouraging or 
stimulating to the endeavor—as some teach- 
ers of music inculcate its rules and principles 
by at once giving pupils tunes to execute. 
This plan may have its use, and in some 
cases be adequate to the education of the 
pupil, but the rules and elements remain the 
same and of equal importance whether prac- 
ticed as such merely or not; and our object 
is not now to decide this question, but to 
place the rules and forms before him, leaving 
him to exercise them in the manner suggest- 
ed, or to pass on to more complicated sub- 
jects for his practice and acquisition of them. 
We think, however, that in most cases some 
attention to the practice we have recom- 
mended would be advantageous, and in many 
cases essential, just as many able music-teach- 
ers require the practice of the scales and sim- 
ple exercises as necessary preliminaries to 
any attempt to execute more difficult com- 
positions. 

Let us now proceed to make use of these 
straight lines to inclose a space, and, taking 
first the perpendicular and horizontal lines, 





























Fig. 10. 


line or sweep of the curve till it reaches two 
or three inches, or longer if you like. The 
length of the line is not, however, of so much 
importance as the character, beyond a certain 
limit. For, to draw a line with the pencil 
two or three inches in length, with steadi- 
ness and exactness, would enable one to 
Sweep as many feet, with the proper materi- 
als, or if occasion required, with nearly or 
perhaps quite equal ease and excellence. 

This practice may be kept up awhile to 
advantage, notwithstanding its seeming dry- 
ness, and the practice of some teachers who 
set their pupils immediately at work upon 
forms which involve the use of these lines, 
and consider that the acquisition of them 





construct a square. Then let us draw diag- 
onal lines from corner to corner, then our 
perpendicular and horizontal lines again, in- 
tersecting the first at their point of junction, 
then diagonal lines for each of the smaller 
squares. Then perpendiculars and horizon- 
tals again, cutting the center of each square 
until we get this result (see diagram A). 12. 

Here, then, we have the straight lines, per- 
pendicular, horizontal, and diagonal, form- 
ing two of the general or basilar forms 
spoken of above, viz., the square and triangle. 
Now, let us proceed to get the curved line 
form, or the circle. 

Let us take our diagram, as we have al- 
ready drawn it (13), and using the lines of 
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the large‘ diamond as inside guides, and the 
corners of the large square for outside guides, 
without further preliminary (although we 
might place a dot or mark of some kind 
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Fig. 11. 


about one half of the distance from the lines 
of the triangle to each corner of the square 
to advantage) describe one quarter of the 
circle at once (see dotted line). Then go on 
with the other sections in the same way. 
This were better done as far as possible with- 
out turning the paper; that is, let the paper 
lie straight before you, and, cémmencing at 
the top, draw first the curve, or side on the 
left, to the bottom of the center dividing 
line. Then commencing again at the top, 
draw the right hand curve, or half of the 
circle, terminating as before. This is to 
practice the hand. 

When complete, pass your rubber gently 
over the whole, so that the lines are rendered 
very faint, then go over the circle (with a 
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Fig. 12. 


clean, fine point to your pencil), strengthen- 
ing and defining it very clearly, rubbing 
again, if need be, till all the other lines are 
erased, and nothing is seen but the untram- 
meled circle (14). 

Of course, before using the rubber be care- 
ful, by repeated efforts, if need be, to get the 
circle as true as possible, making faint lines 
till it looks nearly exact. And, as the guide 
lines after using the rubber become more and 
wore indistinct, endeavor, at each going over 
of the circle, to perfect it, practicing the eye 
to judge of its correctness, and aided always 
by the lines of the square that remain until 
they are all erased. In short, here, as at all 
times, cultivate a habit of self-criticism, which 





is a great aid in the absence, and a great aux- 
iliary in the presence, of outside criticism in 
the perfecting of your work. 

Probably, with beginners, the circle will 
not be perfect at one effort, even when the 
best effort is made; but this need be no cause 
for discourgemert. It will, with proper ef- 
fort and repetition, eventually approximate 
perfection; and practice will soon enable the 
student to draw it with sufficient correctness 
for all practical purposes, short of using the 
compasses, which alone can produce it with 
that perfect exactness which mathematical 
science requires. 

We see now at once that ovals and other 
curved-line forms of any proportions are as 


Fig. 14. 


easily obtainable in this way, by making the 
square or parallelogram of the proportions 
desired (15). 

Ihave dwelt upon the particular use of 
the square because it is such a convenient 
standard of illustration, and can be divided 
and sub-divided in so many various ways, 
according to the purpose required, or at the 
convenience or choice of the student. In- 
deed, the square is in reality the perfect form 
—the length being equal to the breadth. By 
it all other forms can be determined, and all 
are derivable from it, however much they 
may differ from it. So that the student will 




















find it to his advantage in drawing, as in 
everything else, to conduct his operations 
and regulate his practice “on (or by) the 
square.” 
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PROF. DRAPER’S NEW BOOK. 
A VIEW OF ITS RELIGIOUS SIDE. 


HE recent work published by Dr. John W. 
Draper on the much-discussed subject of 
the day, the relations of Religion and Science, 
has provoked a great amount of criticism, both 
favorable and unfavorable. Dr. Draper’sstand- 
ing as a scientist and as a writer makes his 
views on any subject which he sees fit to con- 
sider of no small weight in the estimation of 
the reading and thinking world. The “ His- 
tory of the Conflict between Religion and Sci- 
ence” is written in the eminent author’s most 
definite, and, it might be added, most vigorous 
style. It is apparently an outspoken, candid 
expression of his convictions. “Yet we doubt 
whether it will have much influence toward 
dissipating the doubts of the scientific mind 
or disturbing the belief of thé orthodox. It is 
honest, and it is able, but far frem convincing, 
especially with regard to those points in which 
the Professor has sought to establish with refer- 
ence to the pre-eminent influence of science in 
advancing civilization. There is an extremity 
in its denunciation of the Roman Catholic de- 
nomiantion which we can not at all approve, 
and which we are inclined to attribute to an 
imperfect survey of that great religious system ; 
and there is marked injustice in his including 
the Christianity of the New Testament within 
the sweep of his condemnation of what are 
clearly perversions and corruptions of the sim- 
ple religion of Jesus. 

A writer in one of our religious organs, an 
evident admirer of Prof. Draper as an exponent 
of scientific principles, says of his new book: 

“ It misrepresents popular feeling. There is 
no departure from religious faith as he imagines. 
Never was the Christian religion more influen- 
tial, chivalrous, and aggressive than at present. 
Look at its grand missionary achievements! 
There is, thank God! a great departure from 
Romish surperstition and from Protestant 
unfaith and error. It will lead to important 
political results without a doubt. But Chris- 
tianity has naught to lose, but all to gain in 
the issue.” 

And further : 

It expresses necessitarian or fatalistic views. 
Dr. Draper is intense in his praises of Stoicism. 
For ourselves we like neither its philosophy 
as a whole, nor the future it presents to us. 
Paul is infinitely preferable to Zeno, and per- 
sonal consciousness in heaven to Nirwana, or 
absorption in the universal intellect.” 





The spirit of the work is by no means in 
sympathy with the effort to harmonize religion 
with modern science, but rather to exalt the 
latter at the expense of the,former. It will 
therefore, prove another literary obstacle, or 
perhaps, although we scarcely think it, another 
weapon in the hands of those who are laboring 
to reconcile the diverse manifestations—of the 
intellectual and moral life of man. 


—— +06 


THE HOOSAC TUNNEL IN USE. 


rP\HE Massachusetts papers have a good 

deal to say with regard to the near 
completion of this great New England en- 
terprise, and report the passage of the first 
train through the mountain on the 9th of 
February last. The Northampton Journal, 
whose publisher is our friend, W. P. Tomljp- 
son, thus alludes to the event: 

“The great Hoosac Tunnel is at last fin- 
ished, and the first train has passed through. 
It is an event of national-importance, and 
one whieh gives the Massachusetts citizen 
and tax-payer a sense of relief and glad- 
ness. 

“ We have long looked forward to the time, 
sometimes despairingly. Million after mill- 
ion was called for, and there seemed no end. 
What poet was it that gave it such a neat 
turn, but staked his reputation for prophecy 
and has lost, in advising the ordering of 
ascension robes when the ‘bore’ should be 
completed? [Dr.O0.W. Holmes. The verses 
are quoted in the January number of this 
JOURNAL for 1874.] But it is done. And, 
after all, we accept the result in a matter-of- 
fact sort of way. No one goes wild over it ; 
there is not even a public demonstration. 
We have now to make it the most available. 
It has already cost us some fourteen mill- 
ions of money and nearly one hundred and 
fifty lives. It will cost us considerable more, 
probably, before we are through with it. 
But it opens an avenue of travel which 
brings New England nearer to the West, 
and, rightly managed, it ought to prove of 
value in itself, and secure to us an increase 
of industry and wealth.” 
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HAPPY HOMES. 


E UMAN birds’ nests! How shall we 

make them pure, happy, and attrac- 
tive? Here is a question that pertains to 
the welfare of every human being, and, if 
rightly answered and practically illustrated, 
will prove an universal blessing. The little 
elf toddling across the floor for the first time 
receives applause which inspires it with 
courage to try again. Though such a “ little 
darling” as she is, the looks, words, acts, 
and surroundings have an untold’ influence 
upon ber budding mind. Would you plant 
a delicate camelia in a dingy, dark coal- 
cellar, among the débris, and expect it to 
bloom? Yet many a human camelia breathes 
an atmosphere made up of elements fouler 
than coal and wood dust, and the darkness 
that surrounds it is the darkness of sin and 
misery. Can we wonder that it does not 
bloom—wonder that the poor, blunted, pinch- 
ed, sin-frosted bud should droop, wither, and 
fall, morally and physically ? In those many 
homes from which spring a great part of our 
population, how numerous the men and wo- 
men who have little more than their human 
form to distinguish them from brutes! Yet 
they are God’s precious souls, though clothed 
in the filth and rags of blackest vices. Can 
not the light of moral and religious truth be 
made to penetrate the darkness that sur- 
rounds their souls, either by means of simple 
words which all can understand, by kindly 
visits from philanthropic people, or through 
public meetings conducted in some attractive 
way? Such people need to be taught the 
principles of morality just as children learn 
to walk—step by step. For a time their old 





habits will cling to them, weighing them 
down as in the deep mire; but, if kindly, 
rightly taught, their moral sense, gradually 
awakening, will see the way, and the intel- 
lect, a willing servant, will banish, little by 
little, the darkness and degradation of old 
habits, till, unburdened from the clogs of 
sin, they emerge into the sunny land of 
virtue. 

But turn from the lower strata of life to 
the homes of the educated, the affluent. What 
a lacking is there! Even with closed eyes 
and @pen ears we can learn much that pains 
us. First, there is the bad example set for 
little ones, Who see and hear and learn be- 
fore they are generally thought to have the 
necessary capacity! Does the mother’s re- 
proof for impolitengss have its proper effect 
upon the child when the mother herself 
lacks good manners? Does the father’s ad- 
vice to his boy not. to sfhoke have the weight 
it should when his $reath, which conveys 
the warning words, is redolent with the foul 
aroma? Are the children taught to be be- 
nevolent one to another, to speak the truth, 
to be cheerful, and to love one another? 
More than all, do the parents make their 
children their study? Each one is a volume, 
a complicated enigma in itself. What a va- 
riety of dispositions, tastes, talents, a few 
children in & household present! and they 
should be studied, directed, educated, each 
according to his or her highest natural ca- 
pacity. Certainly they are not to be dealt 
with alike—the precocious, aspiring youth 
to be disciplined with the sluggish mope; 
the conscientious, dutiful girl with the com- 
bative, self-willed, blustering boy. Who 
but the parents are to discriminate carefully 
between the coarse and the fine, the lower 
and the higher, and accord praise, caution, 
sympathy, or encouragement, according to 
the occasion and the object. 

Furthermore, a sound mind can not exist 
without a sound body. Good health is the 
foundation of all future usefulness. If the 
children have good health parents should 
study to retain it; if not, they should study 
to gain it. Fresh air, plenty of sleep, health 
ful food, exercise, and cleanliness are indis- 
pensable to thé happiness of the little ones 
—large ones as well. 

Amusements form the principal occupa- 
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tion of children and should be directed, for, 
at times, they may unconsciously learn much 
at play. Every proper entertainment that 
can be provided should be, that they may 
not, when grown up, seek in the parlors, sa- 
loons, and gaming-houses to satisfy a craving 
for amusement, Children universally have 
a love of stories. Some of the most nervous 
and excitable may be quieted by this way of 





entertaining and instructing them. Often 
‘important truths, both moral and religious, 
may be implanted by reading. 

If the angel of love hover over a house- 
hold, administering golden truths and relig- 
ious pearls, each tender bud that finds life 
there shall open in due time, adorned with a 
beauty of soul and fragrant with the graces 
of mind that shall make it meet for the fu- 
ture and eternal happy home. 


—_——~.9¢—_—— 


GOOD AND TRUE. 
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HE question is sometimes carelessly 

asked, “ Admitting it to be true, what 
is Phrenology good for?” This question 
might be answered that all truth is good, 
and may be made useful; but the question 
is too important to be set aside with an an- 
swer in merely general terms. In the first 
place, the meaning of the word Phrenology 
is, “a discourse upon mind.” Whatever re- 
lates to mind is of the first importance, be- 
cause the right training and -guidance and 
employment of the mind ought to take pre- 
cedence of everything else, mind being the 
master of matter, and the great factor of hu- 
man life, Even a horse is valued in propor- 
tion as he is more or less intelligent. Dogs 
and birds, as pets, generally are valued in 
proportion to the amount of mind they ex- 
hibit. Among men, he who is the most in- 
telligent, whose mind is most comprehensive, 
clear, and vigorous in its action, takes the 
better rank and the higher honor. 

One half of the human race is practically 
subordinate to the other half; not because 
one half may be rich and the other poor, but 
because one portion of the human race have 
clearer instincts, and more vigorous mental 
power, and mind predominates. He who 
has the most of it, if rightly guided, takes 
the best rank, may make the most money, 
and lead and govern others. The boy who 


_ has the best mind will struggle through all 


his surroundings and come out ahead, 

We have lived long enough to see the 
modest backwoods-boy enter the school, ex- 
citing the jeers of others more fortunate by 
the rawness of his manners and the shabby 
condition of his clothing. We have seen 
him work his way up to the head of the 





class, and, struggling against social disad- 
vantages, conquer the difficulties of his posi- 
tion, taking a first-rate rank in the business 
world; and even becoming a legislator, and 
a magistrate, and the first man in his county, 
leaving behind him all his wealthy and re- 
spectable schoolmates, who unkindly made 
fun of his rude appearance when he first en- 
tered the school. 

Cases of this sort are not few, and they are 
seen on a scale of greater or less importance, 
showing that mind and character, mental 
life and force, will become superior to its un- 
favorable surroundings, and mold and fash- 
ion the destiny of the possessor. 

Phrenology, then, proposes to deal with 
mind and character, to read the stranger, to 
comprehend his motives and capacities, to 
show what he is best adapted for by nature, 
whether he should be a tatker in the profes- 
sional world, or a teacher to unfold the 
young mind, and develop it into usefulness, 
whether he shall be a navigator, an engineer, 
or follow commerce or manufactures. 

These various pursuits require variety of 
talent, though we believe any occupation 
that requires much capacity would be allghe 
better filled by one who had eminent ability 
in every respect. Yet if one is devoted to 
mechanism, he may be exceedingly skillful 
and useful as a mechanic, without having 
a great development of ‘the social, aspiring, 
spiritual, or esthetical faculties. One man 
is adapted to a placid, easy pursuit, and in 
such a place he would be both useful and 
happy; whereas, if he were thrown into 
ruder forms of effort, he would become pusil- 


lanimous and worthless, We all know that 


a man who has crippled feet, and is unable 
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to knock about the world, may have a good 
head and a good hand, and be an excellent 
engraver, or accountant, or excel in litera- 
ture or scientific work ; but when he has to 
navigate ships, act as a surveyor, or build 
houses or bridges, he needs good legs as 
well as good hands and head. 

If one studies the various pursuits of life 
in the light of Phrenology, he will learn to 
see just what each trade requires, at least 


that which is indispensable; and in applying 


Phrenology to the living subject, he will in- 
stantly recognize those who have the talents 
required for a particular trade or occupation, 
especially if he will study different occupa- 
tions to learn what kind of talent each re- 
quires, 

Perhaps one half of mankind have failed 
to secure just the position to insure the high- 
est order of success and usefulness, There 
are many reasons why people are thus mis- 
adjusted in relation to their vocation. The 
love of approbation, the desire for style and 
eminent wealth and position, lead crowds of 
aspirants toward those pursuits which seem 
to promise the highest social and financial 
pesition; and, the result is, that a few occu- 
pations are thronged by all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, while the less popular voca- 
tions go begging, and are obliged to take 
those who have been disappointed and un- 
successful-in the scramble for the other pur- 
suits. 

If an advertisement were inserted by a 
person asking for a clerk in a jeweler’s store, 
or in silks, millinery goods, or anything styl- 
ish and ornamental, he would get perhaps a 
bushel of letters urging claims for the place. 
If he were to advertise for a good, strong 
young man to work ina wholesale grocery, 
crockery store, or hardware, or provisions, or 
in the lumber, stone, brick, or coal_ business, 
he might not receive half-a-dozen letters, and 
these from men of the grosser and lower 
grades; hence, these less attractive pursuits 
are apt largely to fall into the hands of per- 
sons who lack skill, talent, and genius, while 
the more desirable pursuits are thronged 
with persons of excellent talent, worthy of 
high success; but these kinds of business be- 
ing over-crowded, thé compensation is cut 
down, and failures and disappointments are 
the result. These facts tend to make a hun- 





dred merchants where there should be but 
fifty, and only now and then one is able to 
compete successfully, and rise to wealth and 
distinction. One half of the great throng 
must meet with disappointment, if they do 
not suffer bankruptcy. 

When a man of talent and industry, health 
and power, adopts one of the less desirable 
or attractive pursuits, “he walks a king,” 
and pushes himself into eminent position and 
influence. We could name many incidents 
of this sort. 

It is the office of practical Phrenology to 
go into a family of boys and girls and de- 
scribe each character, and indicate the line 
of study and course of industry in which 
each will be most likely to excel, thus plac- 
ing each boy or girl im their true position, 
It has been said that it is better to be “the 
head of a dog than the tail of a lion,” Would 
it not be better to be the head man in farm- 
ing, blacksmithing, coopering, stone-cutting, 
than a ninety-ninth man in banking, law, 
medicine, or merchandising ? 

We have had mothers anxiously ask us, 
when they brought their darling boy, “ what 
profession he was best adapted for?” and our 
reply has been, “He should be a builder, or 
a hardware merchant;” whereupon they 
have uttered the desponding remark: “Oh! 
I had so hopgd that he would study a pro- 
fession, and become a great man.” To such 
we say: “It is better for one to be excellent 
and eminent in an average position, than to 
be a delinquent in a more honored pursuit.” 

If in the JournaL we were to describe 
many incidents that occur in our own prac- 
tice, the subject might be made luminous 
with interest. We may venture to state one 
case which occurred in our office during the 
last year: In April a young man called and 
asked for a description of character. He had 
a brain too large for the body; he was dys- 
peptical, slept too little, ate wrong kinds of 
food; and had been obliged, as we learned 
afterward, to quit college, and had returned 
home to the farm, hoping that a year of 
farm-work, and his mother’s simple cooking, 
might restore him to health, and enable him 
to return to college, and finish. We de- 
scribed his condition fully, told him how to 
recuperate his health and re-invigorate his 
body, so that it might support his large and 


« 
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active brain amply. About the first of Sep- 
tember following, he came briskly into the 
office, and inquired, “Do you know me?” 
Not recalling at once the incidents connected 
with his previous visit, because such visits 
are all the time occurring, he reported his 
name, and the circumstances, and said that 
his life on the farm, after leaving college 
from ill-health, had not been of any benefit 
to him at first, but he had subsequently put 
our advice in practice, his mother seconding 
the efforts of living on a judicious diet, as 
advised by us, and during May, June, July, 
and August, he had recovered his vigor, 
gained eleven pounds in weight, added to 
his former 125 pounds, and was then on his 
way to college, in Easton, Pa., where, we 
doubt not, if he continues to follow our sug- 
gestions, he will take a good rank as a stu- 
dent, graduate with honor, and enter upon 
life with fair prospects of health, success, 
and long life. 

This young man believes that we conferred 
a benefit upon him worth at least a thousand, 
if not ten thousand dollars. As it is our in- 
tention or expectation to save at least one 
man a day by the advice we give in our 
office—one receiving ten per cent. of benefit, 
another perhaps twice that amount—we can 
afford to pity the narrow skepticism or big- 
otry of those who ask: 

“What is Phrenology good for, even 
though it be true?” 


——_—~¢¢——— 
TYRANNY OF THE APPETITE. 


N the story entitled “My Wife and I” 
there occurs a passage regarding the vice 

of a drunkard’s appetite, which reveals its 
desperate tyranny. It is where Bolton is 
giving his reasons why he dare not marry, as 
follows: “One sip would flash to the brain 
like fire, and then all fear, all care, all con- 
science is gone; not one glass, but a dozen 
would be inevitable. Then you might have 
to look for me in some of those dens where 
those possessed of the devil flee when the fit 
is on them, and where they rave and tear and 
cut themselvés until the madness is worn out. 
This has happened to me after long periods 
of self-denial, and self-control, and illusive 
hope. It seems to me that my experience is 
like that of a man whom some cruel fiend 





condemns to go through all the agonies of 
drowning, over and over again—the dark 
plunge, the mad struggle, the suffocation, the 
horror, the agony, the clutch at the shore, the 
weary clamber up steep rocks, the sense of 
relief, recovery, and hope, only to be wrenched 
off and thrown back to straggle and strangle 
and sink again, If I had fallen dead after 
the first glass, it would have been thought 
a horrible thing; but it would have been 
better for my mother, better for me, thar to 
have lived as I did.” 

Here comes in the lesson of self-denial; 
yea, of total abstinence from that which so 
quickly poisons the blood and crazes the 
mind. There is but one course for those of 
such excitable temperament, and that is ab- 
stinence. Is it across? And do you crave 
it when you smell it? But you are not a 
slave ; you can say No when the devil tempts ? 
Ali men have their evil tendencies; all men 
must deny themselves. How much harder is 
it for you to deny yourself than for me? Be- 
cause I crave money, may I therefore steal ? 
May I give way to the passions, or must I 
“put onthe breaks?” The latter, of course, 
So must you if you would be a true, inde- 
pendent man. We admit that one may have 
a stronger appetite than another; that, hav- 
ing had’ a drunkard for a father, one may 
have inherited a “love of liquor” or of to- _ 
bacco, or of other unclean things, and there- 
fore has a harder struggle to overcome it than 
one whose warp and woof was without rot- 
tennes$ or stain. Still, those who are not 
idiotic, imbecile, or insane must keep down 
the tyrant, or he will make slaves of them. 
Reader, are you nursing a tyrant? Do you 
euddle and roll him under your tongue, as a 
sweet morsel? Do you hold him in your 
mouth or between your lips, suck and puff — 
the fragrant weed? Do you keep him in a 
closet, corked up, lest he evaporate, and do 
you visit him regularly? He is making ad- 
vances on your works—your vitality,—and 
will soon surround you, and have you fast in 
his clutches! You are his victim! 

Your are now to be marched off to prison, 
and your home will be among libertines, pros- 
titutes, gamblers, thieves, robbers, murder- 
ers. Your master is the tyrant, Appetite, 
who has enslaved millions besides. He 
has sealed your doom. So ends the drama; 
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and so ends the wrecked creature of a per- 
verted appetite. The small cross of self-de- 
nial, he said, was too great for him to bear, 
and we now 
“ Rattle his bones 
Over the stones,” 

and hide him away among felons and pau- 
pers in the oblivion of a “ potter's field.” 


—~6e—__—_. 
POPULAR AMUSEMENTS. 


NHE Liberal Christian has some sensible 
views on the much-abused subject of 
amusements; and now that this subject is 
agitating the public mind, we give them fur- 
ther circulation : 

“ There is altogether too much play-going, 
and concert-going, and party-going; alto- 
gether too much public entertainment and 
excitement for the mind and conscience, the 
health and happiness of our people, espec- 
ially in the cities and large towns. We are 
losing something of our seriousness and 
steadiness, and relaxing our hold on the 
solid and satisfactory realities of life alto- 
gether too much, we fear, in the enervating 
air and languor-giving intoxication of public 
excitement and frivolous revels. It would 
be inculculably better for most of our people 
if they kept at home more than ‘they do, 
and made that a more cheerful, attractive, 
satisfying place than it is. Why can we not 
have more home entertainments, recreations, 
fascinations? For no other reason than be- 
cause so many people have an idea thit to be 
happy they must go with the crowd to some 
ill-ventilated assembly-room, and be jostled 
and jammed, piqued and snobbed, stepped 
upon and run against, bothered and bored, 
_ until worn out and ready to faint, and then 
get home as they can to pass a half-sleepless 
night and be half-sick the next day.” 

The main trouble is that most young 
folks are inclined to go to extremes in seek- 
ing amusements of which older people have 
already seen the folly. Such amusements as 
are found in the modern play-house are only 
a form of dissipation, terminating in physical 
exhaustion, if not in disease. — 

The only remedy is in right moral and re- 
ligious training, with rational recreations at 
home in the family. If parents were more 
considerate, they would provide rational and 





healthful entertainments, in which all could 
participate—such varieties as reading aloud, 
recitations, dialogues, music, vocal and in- 
strumental, light gymnastics instead of danc- 
ing, and such games of skill as would tend 
to entertain, instruct, and improve. 


—_+0e—__——__ 


THE LATE SENATOR BUCKINGHAM. 
Teaed A. Buckrnenam, ex-Gover- 


nor of Connecticut, and a Senator of 
the United States, died at his residence in 
Norwich, Conn., on the 4th of February. He 
was born in May, 1804. From school he 
went into land-surveying; thence to school- 
teaching; at length into business. Two 
years were spent in Norwich as a clerk in 
the dry-goods trade, and one year in New 
York, after which he set up for himself in 
Norwich, and was successful. 

In 1830 he began the manufacture of in- 
grain carpets, and conducted it for eighteen 
years. In 1848 he discontinued all other 
forms of business effort, and engaged in the 
manufacture of india-rubber goods in con- 
nection with Messrs. Hayward & Burr, under 
the name of the Hayward Rubber Company. 
In this business he amassed the generous for- 
tune which he has so lavishly bestowed to 
aid many educational and charitable enter- 
prises. ' 

He was re-elected to the Chief Magistracy 
of Connecticut seven times, serving for a pe- 
riod of eight years. Throughout the war his 
course was marked by the same intrepid sup- 
port of the Administration that distinguished 
its beginning. 

In 1869 Gov. Buckingham took his seat in 
the Senate of the United States, The record 
of his connection with that body has been 
a creditable one. He performed a great 
amount of hard work, and it was upon vari- 
ous important committees of the Senate that 
his influence was most felt. He participated 
frequently in debate, and exerted a marked 
influence in financial and Indian questions 
by his candor, sound judgment, and graceful 
method of presenting what he had to say. 


es 


Soprrety.— The managers of the Lake 
Shore Railroad have issued an order declar- 
ing that in future the company will not re- 
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tain in their employ men in the habit of us- 
ing intoxicating liquor as a beverage, and 
that the frequenting of places where the 
same is retailed will be considered prima 
facie evidence of its use, and discharge will 
follow. This is not fanatical, but sensible. 
Where the lives of so many individuals are 
involved, as in the case of nearly all railroad 
employés, to say nothing of the property in- 
terests involved, it is perfectly right to re- 
quire strict sobriety on the part of the men 
employed, and that insured by total absti- 
nence from intoxicating drinks.—New York 
Observer. 

[Very good. Now why not apply the same 
rules to all railways, and then to all steam- 
ship companies, on which passengers are car- 
ried. There would be fewer railroad smash- 
ups, and fewer shipwrecks, and fewer lives 
lost at sea, if there were no alcoholic liquors 
drank by engineers, brakemen, pilots, and 
seamen. We are in favor of abolishing the 
use of alcoholic liquors from all public and 
from all private places. Let the word be, no 
alcoholic liquor here, there, or anywhere. ] 


—+0e—_—_- 


Bap Boys.—Massachusetts had 323 boys 
at the Westbro’ Reform School last year, and 
got $18,178 worth of work out of them, It 
would be interesting to see the other side of 
the account. It is not the work forced out 
of prisoners, but the worth put into them, 
that makes prisons pay. Nobody cares how 
many shoes are made, but what sort of a boy 
does the State turn out to wear her brand of 
workmanship through life? When one of 
her reformed boys becomes governor or sen- 
ator we shall begin to have faith in that in- 
stitution.— Golden Age. 

[This is pretty rough material to be con- 
verted into statesmen, governors, and senat- 
ors. Still, improvement may be made by cul- 
ture, discipline, and development. Do not 
ask too much. If the managers be phrenol- 
gists, they will know how to treat the boys 
to secure the best results. 

We repeat, the material is not the sort with 
which one may hope to produce leading men. 
To secure this, we must begin farther back 
than the penitentiary. It requires good 
stock, nay, the best. One can not make a 
silk purse out of a pig’s ear.] 





A DEFAULTER FROM BENEVOLENCE, 


ge case of R. K. Brush, late postmaster 
at Elkhart, Ind., who has just been found 
a defaulter tothe amount of $2,640, is a 
somewhat remarkable one. He has held the 
office for twelve years, and has always borne 
an enviable reputation. He was so noted 
for his liberality that he was overrun with 
appeals for charity, and he actually embez- 
zled this money, littie by little, to meet de- 
mands. The amount has been paid by his 
bondsmen and his successor appointed, but 
the feeling in the community is so strong in 
his favor that, if a vote could be taken on 
the question, he would, doubtless, be rein- 
stated. —Indiana Journal. 

[It is a nice thing to do just right; to say 
yes, and to say no, always in accordance with 
exact justice. The golden rule is right. Do 
as you would be done by. Not more, not 
less—but as. When one gives away that 
which is another’s he does wrong. We may 
not “rob Peter to pay Paul;” nor niay we 
impoverish ourselves to support idlers, 
smokers, and drunkards. God’s poor—those 
who lose their earnings by fire, flood, or by 
locusts—are to be helped; while the devils’ 
poor—those who dissipate and drink up 
their substance—have no claims on the in- 
dustrious. Let us discriminate. We may not 
trust those who can not trust themselves. ] 


—! ~+99—_——— 


Too LARGE AN APPLICATION OF THE AD- 
JECTIVE.—In our February number, in the 
remarks on “ Contrasts of Child Expression,” 
we say, “ Here are two pretty little girls,” 
whereas it is evident enough to every reader 
that but one of the child faces can be so 
characterized. We did not intend a joke by 
such a comprehensive application of the ad- 
jective. Neither did we mean that the ugly- 
visaged one ought to be as pretty as her com- 
panion, for we were considering her just as 
she is and the causes thereof. But when 
penning our reflections our mind’s eye was 
filled, doubtless, with the sunshine and 
sweetness of the little darling on the left of 
the page, and in our enthusiasm over her 
dropped in the word “ pretty,” forgetful of 
its awkwardness in connection with the pre- 
ceding numeral. We should have said, 
“ Two little girls.” That was our meaning, 
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and a careless reading of the proof slip let 
the error pass uncorrected. 


SaniTary Scrence.—A prize of $100 has 
been offered in Great Britain for the best es- 
say on “ The application of sanitary science 
to rural districts, with a view to insure the 
highest condition of health and the preven- 
tion of disease.” The best essay is to be the 





one which best presents the following points ; 
First, means practicable and easy of applica- 
tion for securing a supply of pure water and 
the discharge and disposal of refuse ; second, 
the most simple plan of rural organization 
for securing cleanliness and pure air within 
and around dwellings ; third, the best means 
of carrying out the objects specified under 
the most varying circumstances. 


—— <6 


AGRICULTURAL HINTS. 


Wolves’ Heads.—In the Senate of 
the Minnesota Legislature, now in session, a 
petition has been presented asking a State 
bounty of $5 for each wolf head, in order to 
diminish the wolves and protect the sheep- 
raisers of the State. ; 

[Thus states the Winnepeg Standard, and we 
reply, Very good. But why not offer a bounty 
for the head of every worthless dog found 
killing valuable sheep? There are tens of 
thousands of sheep killed every year by 
miserable curs. The value of these sheep 
amount in the aggregate to. more than a mil- 
lion dollars. ] 


* How About It, Mr. Editor?”—A 
correspondent relates the following: “ Last 
September a neighbor of mine missed one of 
jis hogs. Search was made through the woods 
and pastures where they were running, but to 
no avail. Nothing further was heard of the 
hog until the 10th of January, when it was 
found a prisoner in a hollow log. Strange to 
say, it was alive, although very much emaci- 
ated, and it is still living and doing well. To 
give dn idea of its reduced condition, it may be 
stated that when it entered upon its long fast 
it weighed 225 pounds, and when released its 
weight was not over 60. According to my 
neighbor’s calculation, it must have been a 
prisoner 104 days, with nothing to eat except 
the rotten wood which had accumulated in the 
leg. I could give further particulars, but it is 
probably unnecessary.” 

{In considering this extraordinary porcine 
incident, we can only say that the pig had a 
. good stock of vitality to subsist on, as he 
weighed 225 pounds at the time he was first 
missed, and in his cramped quarters in the log 
could only consume it very slowly. Accord- 
ing to the above statement, he drew upon his 
capital stock of tissue at the rate of a pound 





and a half a day, a very small allowance for a 
hog, certainly. It shows, at any rate, what ¢ 
pig can stand when treed.] 

Agriculture in Great Britain.— 
From the-English Agricultural returns for 
1874, just issued, we take the following inter- 
esting summary of the statistics : 

“The grand total of the United Kingdom, 
not including the Isle of Man and the Channel 
Islands, shows that in 1874 the average under 
cultivation was 31,266,919 acres, an increase 
over 1873 of 164,269 acres. Wheat occupied 
8,630,300 acres, an increase of 139,920 acres. 
Corn crops, as a whole, however, show a re- 
duction of 27,488 acres; green crops show an 
increase of 4,784 acres ; flax & decrease of 4,289 
acres; hops an increase of 2,527 acres; rotation 
grasses a decrease of 26,976 acres ; and perma- 
nent grasses an increase of 262,083. Horses 
owned by land occupiers were 1,311,739, 
against 1,276,444 in 1873; cattle 56,125,491, 
against 51,954,540 in 1873; sheep 30,313,941, 
against 20,427,635; and pigs 2,422,882, against 
2,500,250 in 1873.” 

Perfect Roses. — Peter Henderson, 
our New Jersey horticulturist, in allusion to 
the fact that all the good qualities of fragrance, 
beauty, hardiness, and constant blooming, are 
not to be found in one rose, quotes the words 
of a German neighbor, who came to him in 
great irritation, and said, “I have so much 
drouble wid de ladies when dey comes to buy 
mine rose; dey wants him hardy, dey wants 
him doubles, dey wants him mondly, dey 
wants him fragrand, dey wants him nice gouler, 
dey wants him eberydings in one rose. J have 
somedimes say to dat ladies: ‘Madam, I never 
often sees dat ladies dat was beautiful, dat was 
rich, dat was good tember, dat was youngs, 
dat was clever, dat was berfection in one ladies. 
I sees her much not!’” 
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To Kill Borers and Cureculio.— 
Hon. Samuel Swift, of Middlebury, Vt., says 
that a wash of soap-suds and tobacco juice ap- 
plied to his fruit trees from the root as high up 
as the borers ever enter, is sure death to every 
borer. It should be applied with a stiff brush 
about the first of May, when the eggs of the 
borers are just hatching. 

With regard to the curculio pest, it is well 
to state that Dr. Hull, one of the most success- 
ful and extensive fruit-growers in the West, 
has proved by numerous experiments that the 
curculio flies only in the day time, going to 
roost at night in the crevices of the rough 
bark, or in depressed places made by cutting 
off limbs of trees. From this he concluded 
that at night or very early in the morning, 
they might be jarred off, and, fixing the con- 
trivance which he called a catcher to fit about 
the trunk of his trees, he jarred into it and 
killed from his orchard of 1,930 trees, not less 
than 153,000 curculios. He says a small catch- 
er is nearly as good gs a large one, the cur- 
culios generally roosting upon or near the 
trunk of the tree. 


The Improvement of Farmers’ 
RestpENcEs.—Our friend, Col. F. D. Curtis, 
said the following, among other good things, 
in an address before the N. Y. Agricultural 
Society : 

‘Have grounds around the dwelling. Tear 
away the fences; they cost money and are 
useless — I mean fences shutting the house 
up as if there were danger of its running 
away. Let there be not less than an acre of 
dooryard; ten will be better. Make a rich 
lawn of this and cut the grass. It can be no 
waste, but it will be a thing of beauty, and ‘a 
thing of beauty is a joy forever.’ There need 
not be any loss to be tastefui; nature and 
beauty are synonymous; good taste and econ- 
omy can, therefore, be made handmaids to 
each other. Set your trees in this inclosure, 
and dig around them with a spade each year, 
and top-dress the whole, and they will grow 
finely, and the grass will grow beautiful, the 
children will grow contented, the fathers and 
mothers as they grow old will grow happy, 
the neighbors will grow to emulate and to ex- 
tol, the township will grow up to feel that 
there is no place, after all, like ‘Home, Sweet 
Home.’ ” 

Petroleum is recommended for pdint- 
ing implements, wagons, machines, etc. ; but it 
must be used freely, and generally it should be 
repeated several times. 





Sweet Corn.—The attention of farm- 
ers is directed more and more to the raising of 
sweet corn, as the years go by; and there has 
been no little effort to produce certain results 
in that most excellent edible which shall ap- 
proximate perfection. Attempts have been 
made to produce early varieties, and one of 
the best is that which very recently has been 
introduced to public attention in the “ Tri- 
umph,” * a representation of which we give. 
Perhaps, on the whole, the variety which com- 
mends itself most to the discriminating palate 
is that known as the “ Evergreen sweet corn,” 
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EVERGREEN SWEET. TrrompH SWEET. 
but it is very late coming in. Deliciously 
sweet and tender, it takes the place of all other 
sorts of sweet corn when once placed upon the 
table. One important quality is that the ears 
are plump and full-kerneled. There is a meaty 
character about the grain and a succulence 
which at once attract the notice of the farmer 
and gardener who has his eye properly direct- 
ed to the market economy of the article. This 
variety of sweet corn is admirable for drying 
purposes, keeps its flavor well, and so forms a 
very desirable food for fall and winter use. 





* For the use of these cuts we are indebted to Messrs 
Blies & Son, Seedsmen, No. 34 Barclay Street, New 
York, who supply the ahove seed corn. 
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Live Stoeck.—An increase of horses 
and mules for 1874 is reported in most of the 
States. Of milch cows the increase has been 
larger than in other kinds of neat stock, it 
reaching in Minnesota as high as 13 per cent. 
There is a similar tendency in Maine and Con- 
nectiUht, where the dairy interest is a growing 
branch of agriculture, the advance being re- 
ported at 6 per cent. There is some increase 
in the number of sheep in the New England 
States, and also in the West. A considerable 





decline has taken place in the number of swine 
which is shown in nearly every State. 

Cutting Timber. —It is said -that 
timber cut in February will last three times 
longer than that cut in the summer months, 
and it is alleged in proof of this statement that 
the timber of a house in Salem, Ct., which was 
cut in February, 1799, is now as perfect and 
sound as when the house was built. 

We have seen it stated elsewhere, with some 
array of statistics, that the best time to cut tim- 
ber is in mid-summer. How is it, lumbermen? 
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[Iw this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader, 
Contributions for “* What They Say” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 





Eo Our Gorrespoudents. 


THe PRESSURE OF OUR BUSINESS IS SUCH 
that we can not undertake to return unavailable contribu- 
tions unless the necessary postage is provided by the writ- 
ers. In all cases, persons who communicate with us 
through the post-office should, if they expect a reply, in- 
close the return postage—stamps being preferred. Anony- 
mous letters will not be considered. 

Questions oF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will bé answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be propounded, 
if a correspondent shail expect us to give him the benefit 
of un early consideration. 





CuickEn-HEartep.—I know a farmer 
who can not perform the act of killing. He can 
assist others to butcher, can hold the animal to 
have his throat cut, but can not do the act him- 
self, as the sight of blood drawn by himself makes 
him faint. As soon as the animal is dead, he can 
do the remainder of the work. He can hold the 
animal, if another man kill him, and then go on 
and finish the work, though not be able to do the 
killing himself. His wife sometimes performs the 
act of killing to assist her husband, but she will 
ery if ee to in a cross or disagreeable manner 
by her husband. How is it that she can do the 
killing, and can not bear to hear her husband 
speak harshly to her, without crying? In which 
faculties are these persons lacking ? 

If teachers meet with large pupils who cry easi- 
ly, and for no good reason, what can the teacher 
do to overcome such an inclination on the part of 
the pupils? 

Ans. The farmer knows that the butchery must 
be done, and he can help about it; but when it 
comes to inflict the blow which takes life, he needs 
more Destructiveness and Firmness, and less sen- 
sitiveness of temperament, to accomplish the work. 
The wife, probably, has more Firmness and De- 





structiveness, and she can inflict the death-blow 
upon an animal. She has, doubtless, large Appro- 
bativeness and moderate Self-Esteem, with strong 
social feeling; hence she can not bear to be found 
fault with, and weeps when harshly spoken to by 
the husband. 

Young persons sometimes, when growing rap- 
idly, carry with them their child-like feelings, and 
they are very tender and easily affected by embar- 
rassing circumstances. Sometimes the tempera- 
ment is nervous, and the disposition sympathetic, 
which induce the tendency to weep, especially if 
the person has a small base of brain and rathera 
low crown of head, with large Cautiousness and 
Approbativeness. The teacher should speak ten- 
derly, encouragingly, and not rashly, to such pu- 
pils. —_ 


Exercitse.—Can you suggest any sys- 
tem of exercise from which sedentary persons can 
derive benefit, especially those who are unable to 
pay $100 for a patent lifter? 


Ans. Free gymnastics, which consist largely in 
swinging the arms or revolving them, as if turn- 
ing a cftank, or using light dumb-bells, say two 
pounds each, will answer an excellent purpose. 
If one wants to lift; he may improvise an appar- 
atus by taking a broad board, or plank, and fasten- 
ing to one end of it two shafts, with hinges, some- 
thing like the shafts of awagon. Then fix straps, 
say two feet from the hinges, like inverted stir- 
rups, to lift by, then hang weights on the end of 
the shafts farthest from the hinges, and move the 
weights, as the poise of a steel yards or scale bar 
is moved, will indicate how much the lifter shall 
raise. Five dollars would make something that 
would answer for the exercise, though the pat- 
ented apparatus, of course, is better, if one can 
afford it. 
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Boy’s Question.—Should an ambi- 
tious boy of a slight body and nervous tempera- 
meat continue in school, or give his attention to 
some useful occupation, and trust to the chances 
of getting an education in the future. 

Ans. If the boy can afford the time and expense 
to go to school, he should adopt some healthful 
and invigorating system of exercise which will 
tone up and develop his body, and go on with a 
course of study. There is no reason why such a 
boy should break down by study if he sleeps 
enough, eats the right kind of food, and avoids all 
bad habits. Tobacco, coffee, spices, sugar, pies, 
cakes, stimulants, and other vices of boys, tend to 
break up the plan of study and send the subject 
home sick and discouraged ten times more fre- 
quently than hard, honest study. Live rightly, 
sleep abundantly, exercise bravely, and study ju- 
diciously, and you may go on in study with suc- 
cess and health. — Working hard all day, and then 
trying to pick up an education by lamp-light, when 
you ought to be asleep, may become a snare to 
you. 

Emser Days.—What is the original 
meaning of ‘Ember Days,” as found in almanacs ? 

Ans. The term “‘ ember”’ has been variously de- 
rived from the Greek hémerai, and from the em- 
bers or ashes which in the earliest times were 
strewn upon the head at times of fasting in token 
of humility and penitence. But the more correct 
source appears to be from the Saxon Ymbrine 
dagas, or ymb, about, and ryne, @ course or run- 
ning, the term applied to these fasts because they 
came round at certain set seasons in the year. 
Ember days in the Church calender are three days 
appointed four times in the year as days of fasting 
and prayer. See Common Prayer-Book. 


Tue SsortaHanp Wartrer.— What 
natural intellectual. development is essential for a 
successful stenographer or shorthand reporter? 
Is it a paying profession? What amount of schol- 
arship will be required ? 

Ans. The active temperament, which, of course, 
includes a quality of brain of a good order, next 
good perceptive development in general, together 
with strong Comparison, Constructiveness, and a 
fair degree of Tune. There should be enough 
Firmness to render the person steady and perse- 
vering; enough Caution to make him prudent, 
watchful; good hearing and eyesight; and as a 
basis a good physical constitution to give him en- 
durance. Frequently in a reporter's experience, as 
in taking the notes of a long address, or series of 
addresses, at a convention, or the testimony of 
witnesses at a protracted trial, he requires phgsi- 
cal strength to meet the demands made upon his 
professional skill and time. Shorthand reporting 
as a profession is moderatly lucrative. There are 
some who derive an income of from three to five 
thousand dollars, but these are exceptional. The 
better educated one is, the more comprehensive 
his adaptability in reporting —in fact, no learning 
is useless, 





New York Invustriat Exarmtion. 
—Please give your views as to this affair in the 
JOURNAL. I thought you were down on all hum- 
bugs. 

Ans. The act incorporating this institution was 
passed by the New York Legislature, signed by 
Gov. Dix, and it is now selling its bonds to those 
who wish to buy. Our correspondent imp’‘es that 
he thinks it a humbug, and yet asks our opinion 
in regard to it. We have no better means of 
judging Tian himself; and if he should ask our 
advice as t#whether or not he should put money 
in it, our answer would be that he must judge for 
himself. Some railways, banks, steamship lines, 
manufacturing companies, etc., pay dividends, 
while others donot. Sometimes good crops come 
to the industrious farmer. Sometimes grasshop- 
pers, a drought, or a wet season destroy his crops 
and his prospects. Disappointments and failures 
come to the best as well as to the worst of men. 
We have never advised a person to invest a dollar 
in any game of chance, in any mere speculative 
scheme, nor will we. Those who take stock in any 
enterprise must do so on their own responsibility. 
We shall probably advertise the great Centennial 
Exhibition, to come off in Philadelphia in 1876. 
Many will take shares of stock in this company; 
but, will it “‘pay?’”? We may advertise fruit- 
trees for an enterprising nurseryman. Persons 
will buy and plant, but we can not insure them 
success. The trees may wither and die, yet fruit- 
growing is nota humbug. We have often put 
ourselves on record against lottery schemes; and 
do so now, believing them to be essentially de- 
moralizing, if not absolutely wicked, holding out 
false promises by which weak-minded people are 
deluded and defrauded. We will encourage no 
illegal enterprise. The Industrial Exhibition is 
authorized by a legislative enactment. As the 
Statutes of New York are very severe against lot- 
tery enterprises, it can not be that the Legislature 
of our State regarded this enterprise in the light 
of a lottery scheme, or it would not have received 
its sanction. Still, the best human judgment is 
fallible. —_ 


SIGNIFICANCE oF “ AtHumy ” —Mat- 
AIsE.—In the “ Life of John Quincy Adams,”’ by 
William H. Seward, on page 188 is a letter from 
Mr. Thomas Jefferson to Mr. Adams, in which oc- 
curs the following passage: ‘‘ When all our facul- 
ties have left, or are leaving us, one by one—sight, 
hearing, memory, every avenue of pleasing sensa- 
tion closed, and athumy, debility, and mal-aise left 
in their places,” etc. We have consulted Web- 
ster’s Dictionary and others in regard to the defi- 
nition of the words *‘athumy” and ‘“ mal-aise,”’ 
but can not find it, nor has any one we asked been 
able to explain it. Can you give it through your 
JOURNAL? 

Ans, ** Athumy” is a word which is quite new 
to us, and we have failed to find it mentioned in 
those works of the leading authors on physiology 
and anatomy which are in our library. Examining 
it etymologically, however, it appears to be com- 
pounded of a and thuma, the iatter in the Greek, 
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signifying odor ; the entire word, therefore, mean- 
ing without odor, or smell. The distinguished 
author may have intended to convey the idea of a 
loss of power to distinguish odors, an infirmity 
which, in old age, is common enough. Mal-aise is 
a French term, meaning uneasiness, restlessness, 
or discomfort. 


Disease oF THE Minv.—1. Please to 
inform a reader whether the mind can, or can not, 
become diseased. 2. Why do you class milk with 
the unhealthy articles of food? 


Ans. 1. It is common to state, when one be- 
comes ingane, that his mind is diseased. It would 
be more proper to state, his body or brain being 
diseased or impaired, the mind is not harmonious- 
ly or systematically manifested. 2. We do not 
consider milk unhealthy diet for babes, but after 
one’s teeth are cut he may, and should, subsist 
chiefly on other food. See the Hygiean Home 
Cook-book. 


Surveyrve.—Where can a person ap- 
ply for a situation in a surveying corps ? 

Ans, If you want a position in your State, ask 
your Secretary of State, or the Surveyor-Gencral, 
if you have such an officer; or apply or write to 
the General Land Office, Washington, D. C., or to 
any land office in the States or Territories, or ap- 
ply to any county or city surveyor for informa- 
tion. 


PHONOGRAPHY OR STENOGRAPHY. — 
_ Can a person learn stenography without a teacher 

—if so, how? 

Ans. Yes, by procuring the necessary manual 
and perseveringly studying and practicing its les- 
sons and exercises. Our catalogue contains a list, 
with prices of the text-books in common use. 
Send your address, with a stamp to pay the return 
postage, if you desire a copy of the catalogue. 


Excrrasitity.—What is your advice 
to a person of great excitability? 
Ans. We can not in a single statement cover the 


ground of your inquiry. One sleeps too little, 
or works too hard, or has fretting care, or uses 
stimulating seasonings with the food, or uses cof- 
fee or tobacco, or too much sugar, and thus keeps 
the nervous system exasperated. If we could see 
the subject, we could give specific advice. 


NuMBERING oF OrcGans.—Why are 
the organs of Conjugal Love, Sublimity, Vitative- 
ness, Suavity, and Human Nature marked with 
letters, not with figures, like the rest? 


Ans. They were named and recognized after the 
others were designated by numbers. 


A Bracksoarp Surrace.—lIn answer 
to the question of a Western teacher with regard 
to some preparation which could be used for the 
purpose of making a blackboard surface, we are 
able to say that Holbrook's or Wilder’s liquid 
slating has been found well suited to the purpose. 
A smooth wall, or a piece of board, or a sheet of 
stiff paper, will suffice for a backing. 








fr bat Ebev Sap. 


Every May 1n unis Piace. —There 
comes a time in the life of almost every man when 
it is necessary that he should choose the place he 
would occupy in the world’s great field of labor; 
necessary that he should decide upon the work he 
will do to gain the competency necessary to his 
comfort and happiness. All the arts, trades, and 
professions are open tohim. He is to choose from 
among them, and enter upon the duties of his 
choice. 

There is no question that man has to decide 

,Which demands closer study and more careful con- 

sideration than this; for the carrying out of his 
decision does much toward the shaping of his fu- 
ture life, both in this world and in the world to 
come. ’ 

In inanimate nature it is plain to be seen that 
each particular kind of matter, and every atom of 
that matter, was created for a special purpose, and 
that by the action of fixed laws it occupies the 
place to which it is adapted, and thus accom- 
plishes the purpose for which it was created. In 
the animal kingdom the same divine purpose is to 
be seen. Every animal, from the ‘largest to the 
smallest, has a purpose. We never sce one ani- 
mal occupying the place or accomplishing the pur- 
pose of another, but each, governed by the instinct 
of its nature, accomplishes its purpose by occupy- 
ing the place to which it is adapted. 

But in man we do not see the same adherence to 
place and ‘purpose. We often see men occupying 
places and attempting to accomplish purposes for 
which they have no natural capacity. The major- 
ity of men, in choosing their places in life, are gov- 
erned by fancy instead of reason. They display 
such utter carelessness, so little regard for using 
their capacities in the places to which they are 
adapted, that we might almost believe that the 
Creatorehad no will concerning them. No argu- 
ment is necessary to prove that different men are 
possessed of different capacities; that for the ac- 
complishment of the different purposes of life dif- 
ferent capacities are necessary, and that each man 
has the capacity necessary for the accomplishment 
of some purpose in life. 

Man is not like inert matter and the brute, com- 
pelled to take and to occupy the place for which 
he is best adapted. He is free to choose the place 
to which he thinks himself fitted. Observation 
teaches us that if he chooses wisely he will be suc- 
cessful. The general tendency among men is to 
seek positions above their capacity. They seem to 
think that the greatest happiness and all that is 
most desirable in life are to be found in the more 
exalted places, and that they, by attaining to these 
places, will obtain the things desired. They fail 
to see that there is for them in this world only as 
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much enjoyment as they have capacity to enjoy, 
and that they can find it only in the places to which 
they are suited. I would not discourage the man 
who aspires to a position above his capacity. I 
would rather encourage him; but I would have 
him occupy a place within the scope of his ability, 
and develop gradually into a higher field. 

But how can he find his proper place? He can 
find it by carefully studying himself and the dif- 
erent positions in life. The child should be train- 
ed toward his place early in life. That is the work 
of the parent and of the teacher. They should 
seek to know the tendencies of those under their 
charge, making use of all agencies at their com- 
mand. I believe that the parent or the teacher 
who successfully bends those under his charge to 
the right use of their capacities, does a work sec- 
ond to none, except that of leading the soul to 
its Saviour. L. W. BARRETT. 

% a 

Kxow Tuysetr.—The Parenoroer- 
CAL JOURNAL for February contains an interesting 
account of the graduation of a large and highly- 
cultured class at the American Institute of Phre- 
nology. These ladies and gentlemen represent 
nearly half the States, and several of them have 
affixed to their names the title of the learned pro- 
fessions. This shows that the science of Phrenol- 
ogy has passed triumphantly its days of ridicule, 
and in its dawning maturity is ready to take a seat 
of honor among its brother ologies. It is not, as 
many ignorantly suppose, a mere science of bumps 
or irregularities in the skull, but the true delineat- 
or takes into account the entire constitution, tem- 
perament, and physiognomy of man. Omitting all 
arguments, pro and con, and allowing that Phrenol- 
ogy deserves the rank it possesses, people should 
examine its utility. ‘ Know thyself,” physically, 
thy hereditary taints; thy acquired maladies; thy 
hankering after unwholesome indulgences, the hab- 
its whose hands are tempering to unyielding hard- 
ness and bring ‘their appeals before the tribunal of. 
reason. 

“Know thyself” mentally ; whether perception, 
conception, reason, or imagination predominates, 
and thence discover in what direction the faculties 
bestowed on thee give richest promise of success. 

“Know thyself” morally; to what temptation 
thou wilt most easily fall a prey. Just as a wise 
general who, while marshaling his own forces, 
never fails to penetrate, as far as possible, the 
plans of his antagonist. P . 

Next in importance to self-knowledge is that 
of our fellow-men. They will strive to hide their 
real feelings and motives, therefore it becomes im- 
perative for self-protection to penetrate the out- 
side gloss of words and smiles. A man can not 
“smile and smile and be a villain,”’ and the effort 
results only in a ghastly grin. Very careless ob- 
servers detect in physiognomy the salient points 
of character. How many more may not intelli- 
gent study enable them to discover? As we must 





ever be constantly in intercourse with strangers 
and dependent upon them, is it not wisdom to 
know their vices, virtues, and endowments.—La- 
dolain, Chester, Pa., Huening News. 


How To Pieasz anp ENTERTAIN AN 
Epitor.—Just drop in for a moment when he is 
absorbed in writing his editorial. Overhaul his ex- 
changes before he examines them himself, and 
ask him to lend you several of the best, such as he 
has occasion to consult; then forget to return 
them. Ask him to lend you his pen just a mo- 
ment; then keep it half an hour when he wants 
to use it. If you upset his inkstand, it’s quite 
“excusable,” you being a subscriber “‘ you know.” 
Ask him a great many simple or silly questions 
about things you could easily and better elucidate 
by consulting a dictionary or cyclopedia. Write 


} long letters to him with very poor ink, or with a 


pencil, in fine handwriting and on a postal card, or 
on that brown and chocolate colored paper which 
needs young eyes or a microscope to read it. He 
will wish you were in——Sing Sing. Then if he 
entertains and publishes opinions notin harmony 
with yours, order him to ‘‘ stop your paper.” He 
will respect you for your liberality. Be careful 
not to praise him or his work, lest it spoil him; 
better scold him, that will keep him on the track. 
Should his paper fail to reach you at the expected 
time, write him a threatening letter; that you will 
expose him in the Hardscrabble Blatter, etc. ; or, 
demand the return of your subscription money! 
You will “have him there.” These and other 
like matters will tend to give your editor the 
“* sulks,”’ and he, in return, will give you the dys- 
pepsia, There are other ways by which to make 
an editor toe the mark. There are horsewhips, 
pistols, tar and feathers, etc., but these are not so 
fashionable as formerly. Editors are, after all, hu- 
man, and know how to reciprocate kind and con- 
siderate treatment. 


Wray Nor ?—T learn that one of our 
District School teachers, near Charleston, gave a 
course of phrenological lectures to his school, 
lecturing one night each week, which was of great 
interest to his scholars. He explained why some 
would learn certain branches easier than others, 
and progress more rapidly. For instance, he said 
that one with Form large would learn penmanship 
readily, and would learn orthography by writing 
the words more easily than in any other way. 

I think this is a good move in the right direc- 
tion, and why may not others follow the example? 

T. H. 8. 

[A capital suggestion. Above all others, teach- 
ers, who have the instruction of children in their 
charge, should understand their dispositions, and 
know how to call out and develop their minds. 
Teachers should know how to classify according 
to temperament all their children, and should be 
able to read, at a glaace, their natural capabilities, 
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natural tendencies of disposition, and to know just 
how to interest each and every one of their schol- 
ars. With this knowledge a teacher would ac- 
complish twice, yea thrice, as much as it can be 
pessible to do without it. Let teachers study 
character, and to be able to read it scientifically 
they must study Phrenology, Physiognomy, etc. 
We trust the time will come when a competent 
practical phrenologist will be employed in each of 
our normal schools, with the view to instructing 
the teachers in the principles of mental science. ] 


—~+0e—__——. 


WISDOM. 
“Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 


Two things a man should never be angry at— 
what he can and what he can not help. 


Tue right is the supreme good and includes all 


other good. In seeking and adhering to it we se- 
cure our true and only happiness. 

Tue study of literature nourishes youth, enter- 
tains old age, adorns prosperity, solaces adversity, 
is delightful at home and unobtrusive abroad. 

Give thy thoughts no tongue 

Nor any unproportion’d thought his act. 

Be thou familiar but by no means vulgar. 

The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 

Grapple them to thy sonl with hoops of steel: 

But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 

Of each unhatch’d, unfledged comrade. 

; Shakspeare. 

To be fossillized is to be stagnant, unprogress- 
ive, dead, frozen into a solid. It is only liquid 
currents of thought that move men and the world. 
— Wendell Phillips. 

Wise men mingle mirth with their cares, as a 
help either to forget or overcome them; but to 
resort to intoxication for the ease of one’s mind, 
is to cure melancholy by madness. 

Ir is not what people eat, but what they digest, 
that makes them strong. It is not what they gain, 
but what they save, that makes them rich. It is 
not what they read, but what they remember, that 
makes them learned. ‘ 

Evsry one thinks his party has the kernel and 
others only the shell. Whereas they are all apt to 
let the kernel alone and dispute about the shell, 
as if that were the kernel.—Gossner. 

Man’s material frame is adapted to his inward 
asture. His upward look and speaking eye are 
the outlet of the soul. As the soul grows nobler, 
it lets itself be seen more distinctly, even through 
features that have sprung from the dust of the 
ground. It thins and makes transparent ever- 
more its walls of clay. There is a struggle of the 
inner life to assimilate the outer form to iteelf, 
which is prophetic of something coming.—Ker. 





MIRTH. 


“A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


Ir occurred toa scholar, while writing a compo- 
sition, to remark that ‘“‘an ox does not taste ag 
good as an oyster, but it can run faster.” 


Man and wife are generally called one. Some 
people, though, reckon them two. But ten is the 
proper calculation of some couples—the wife one, 
the husband a cypher. 

“Have you ‘Goldsmith’s Greece?’ ” was asked 
of the clerk in a store in which books and various 
miscellaneous articles were sold. ‘*No,’’ said the 
clerk, reflectively, “‘we haven’t Goldsmith’s 
Grease, but we have some splendid hair-oil!” 


“T DECLARE,” said Simon, one day, to his fa- 
ther, “‘ our Sal has got to be so learned that I can’t 
understand above one-half what she says; "twas 
only this morning that she stuck po on to tater, 
and mo on to lasses.” 

A THREE-YEAR old boy of a Pittsfield clergy- 
man, watching his mother making biscuit one Sun- 
day for tea, asked her if it was not wicked to work 
on Sunday. Of course she said it was, and the log- 
ical little chap continued, ‘‘Vo’ll catch it when 
‘oo get to heaven.”’ 

* Doctor,” said a wealthy patient to his phys- 
ician, ‘“‘I want you to be thorough. Strike at the 
root of the disease!’’ ‘Well, I will,’ said the 
doctor, as he lifted his cane and brought it down 
hard enough to break into pieces a bottle and 
glasses which stood upon the side-board. It was 
his last professional visit to that house. 


A MELTING sermon being preached in a country 
church, all wept except one man, who, ‘being 
asked why he didn’t weep with the rest, said, 
“Oh! I belong to another church.” 

: A CLEAN SHAVE. 

Sarp a fop to a boy at a barber’s one day, 

To make a display of his wit, 3 
“*My lad, did you e’er shave a monkey, I pray? 
For you scem for naught else to be fit. 

“T never did yet,”’ said the boy, ‘‘I confess, 
Shave a monkey, indeed, no, not I; 

’Tis out of my line, but, sir, nevertheless, 
If you please to sit down, I will try.” 


An enterprising phrenologist once wrote a note 
to the late Charles Dickens, asking permission to 
make an examination of his cranium. Dickens 
replied: ‘‘ Dear sir—At this time I require the use 
of my skull, but as soon as it shall be at leisure I 
will willingly place it at your disposal.”’ 

AN exquisitely dressed young gentleman, after 
buying another seal to dangle about his delicate 
person, said to the jeweler that ‘he would-ah like 
to have-ah something engraved in ji-el 10 denote 
what he was.” “Certainly, certainly ; I will put 
a cypher on it,”’ said the tradesman. 
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In this department are given the titles and prices of 
such New Books as have been received from the pub- 
tishers. Our readers look to us for these announcements, 
and we shall endeavor to keep them well informed with 
reference to the current literature. 





Tue Vatican Decress in their Bear- 
ing on Civil Allegiance. By Henry Edward, 
Bishop of Westminster. 12mo pamphlet; pp. 
179. Price, 50 cents. New York: Catholic Pub- 
lishing Society. 

The distinguished author states, The Meaning 
and Effect of the Vatican Decrees; The Relation 
of the Spiritual and Civil Powers; Aggressions of 
the Civil Power; True and False Progress; The 
Motive of the Definition; with Conclusion and 
Appendix. 

To theological controversy.there will be no end, 
it seems probable, so long as man exists upon the 
earth. No two are organized precisely alike. No 
two come to precisely the same conclusions. Each 
commentator puts himself into his commentaries, 
that is to say, puts his own views into them, and 
each sees through glasses colored by his own fac- 
ulties. Large Benevolence sees all things in the 
light of charity, mercy, kindness. Large Con- 
scientiousness, with Destructiveness, in the light 
of stern, rigid, severe duty and justice. Large 
Veneration and Spirituality see things through 
glasses colored by meekness, faith, submission, 
and adoration. A merely intellectual person sees 
things through cold philosophy and exact science 
—he leaves the element of faith out of his reckon- 
ing. Now, we have all these varieties of charac- 
ter, and a thousand besides, with shades, hues, 
tints, and phases impossible to describe in words, 
and these enter into all our discussions. True 
science only is exact. Theology is practically in- 
exact when compared with scientific standards. 
Its realm is above the reach of the senses or the 
reason, and belongs to the sentiments and the 
emotions. We, therefore, take no special interest 
in these controversies, knowing very well that no 
satisfactory conclusion will ever be reached. We 
shall, it is true, rise above cutting each other's 
throats for Christ’s sake, and emerge from barbar- 
ism into the more beautiful and perfect Christian 
religion which, so far as man has yet attained, is 
the top conception of godliness. We look for- 
ward hopefully to the time when the opinions of 
men shall be squared on the block of organiza- 
tion; when they who see things through despond- 
ency and gloom, or in the dazzling light of hope 
and assurance, shall understand how their views 
depend, in a large measure, upon their mental and 
physical organization. 

The pamphlet before us is a discussion as be- 
tween the Roman Catholic church and that of the 





Protestant. Everybody should read it, We be- 


lieve the 
wisdom. 


itation of thought is the beginning of 
t all sides be heard. 


A Comprnpium or CnxItpren’s Dis- 
EASES. A Hand-book for Practitioners and Stu- 
dents. By Dr. Johann Steiner, Professor of the 
Diseases of Children in the University of Prague, 
ete. Translated from the sccond German edi- 
tion by Lawson Tait, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the 
Birmingham Hospital for Women, ete. One vol., 
octavo; pp. 408; muslin. $3.50. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

This translation is dedicated to the staff of the 
Birmingham Hospital for Sick Children, in token 
of the sentiments of friendship entertained for 
them and their institution by the translator, Law- 
son Tait. 

The author has had fifteen years of active ex- 
perience in the Francis Joseph Hospital for Chil- 
dren, in Prague. It was his object to make the 
work a trustworthy guide to students, as well as 
to practitioners. 

A second edition of the original work was called 
for in Germany, and this translation is made from 
the revised edition. The translator has added an 
Appendix, giving rules for the management of in- 
fants as practiced in Birmingham. 

We have in this*work descriptions with treat- 
ment of diseases of the brain and its membranes ; 
diseases of the organs of respiration; also of-the 
circulation, and of the lymphatic system; of the 
organs of digestion, of the liver, and of the 
spleen; also of the urinary and sexual organs, and 
of nutrition. We also have a chapter on zymotic 
diseases; diseases of the skin, ete., making, alto- 
gether, a work at once indispensable to those who 
investigate and treat disease from the “regular” 
or allopathic stand-point. 


. 

Tue Home Frorisz A Treatise on the 
Cultivation, Management, and Adaptability of 
Flowering and Ornamental Plants, designed for 
the use of Amateur Florists. By Elias A. Long. 
Illustrated by numerous engravings. Published 
by Long Bros., Florists, Buffalo, N. Y. 


This is an octavo nicely bound in muslin, and 
also in rich colored paper covers. The book is 
bekutifully illustrated with fine engravings of beau- 
tiful flowers, and practical instruction is given for 
the production and management of the flower gar- 
den. These gentlemen teach what they do know. 
They are practical workers in this their chosen 
field. They have been eminently successful, both 
as artists and businessmen. May it not be claimed 
that this vocation is useful as well as ornamental ? 
Does it not belong to a higher order of civilization 
than is realized by many others? We believe 
these gentlemen are benefactors, reformers, phi- 
lanthropists. Their work tends to refine and im- 
prove all who come within its infinence. These 
gentlemen also supply all implements, tools, ctc., 
connected with horticultural enterprise. 25 or 50 
cents will bring the applicant circulars, catalogues, 
ete., for which he may inquire. 
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In tHE Home oF THE Prestpents. By 
Laura C. Holloway. With sixteen portraits on 
steel, and numerous wood engravings. Onevol., 
octavo; pp. 561; muslin. Price, $38. New 
York: United States Publishing Co. 


Mrs. Holloway has produced a beautiful book; 
nay, more than this, it is a historical and biograp- 
ical sketch of the White House and its lady oecu- 
pants from the foundation of our government. 
Martha Washington heads the list, and Mrs. Pres- 
ident Grant concludes it. What a galaxy of wo- 
manly beauty have we here! And not of beauty 
only, but of rare intelligence; women are here 
who have done their share toward making our na- 
tion illustrious. Mrs. Holloway touches the pub- 
lic pride and honor in thus presenting these illus- 
trious and representative women. | 


“Monicrpat Law, and its Relations 
to the Constitution of Man.” The Albany Law 
Journal says: ‘This is the title of an essay by 
Mr. R. Guernsey, in which we are told that ‘laws 
grow out of man’s nature, and hence develop by 
friction and experience.’ The essayist maintains 
that there ‘is a geographical distribution of law, 
* * * caused by the variation of the wants and 
impulses of the physical, mental, and moral na- 
ture of man, and by the density of the population, 
oceupation,’ etc. . And all laws are indirectly af- 
fected by the ‘ geographical location, climate, soil, 
face of the country, and productions.’ Mr. Guern- 
sey also states that ‘in law, as in the natural s¢i- 
ences, new rules are not originated and promul- 
gated by mere absolute authority, but are discov- 
ered.’ The essay does not show in what particu- 
lar modes the law is related to physical and men- 
tal surroundings, but is directed to the elucidation 
of the great scientific principle that law is the re- 
sult of a great number and diversity of, forces. 
The author of this essay is evidently one of the 
advanced legal thinkers of the time, who are view- 
ing the law, not as the isolated product of judi- 
cial reason, but as one of the great factors of the 
social product. We look upon all such efforts as 
tending to elevate jurisprudence, and to evolve 
a true.science of law.” 

It may interest the editor of the Law Journal to 
know that this Mr. Guernsey is not only an author, 
but a lawyer and a phrenologist. All his argu- 
ments are based on the nature of man. He has 
but just begun his career as a writer, but know- 
ing the grounds on which he is based, the method 
of his procedure, we predict that he will become 
an authority, not only in legal jurisprudence, but 
in the establishment of new and improved views 
in the administration of civil law, as applied to 
the punishment of crime, the detection of insan- 
ity, and the better government of States and na- 
tions. Phrenology will help him. 


Mr. D. L. Ress has issued his Green- 
house and Plant Nurseries Catalogue, from Colum- 
bia, Pa. A three-cent postage stamp will bring 
the reader a copy by return post. } 





Tue National Temperance Society 
have issued a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Dramshops, In- 
dustry, and Taxes, an Address to the People of 
Mississippi.” By A. Burwell. It is enough to 
say that this address is equally adapted to the peo- 
ple of other States. 

Messrs. Crossman Bros., of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., publish a Descriptive Catalogue and 
Guide to the Flower and Vegetable Garden for 
1875. The guide contains garden, flower, and field 
seeds, with directions for planting, culture, etc. 
25 cents will bring a handsome illustrated copy. 


Messrs. T. B. Muis & Co., of Little 
Rock, Ark., publish a journal for emigrants, en- 
titled “‘The Spirit of Arkansas,’’ giving an out- 
line map of the State, with descriptions of town 
and county properties for sale in all parts of that 
growing State. Copies of the paper will be sent 
on application, inclosing stamp for postage. 


Tue Liberia Advocate is a egy 
newspaper published by Edward 8. Morris, 
North 15th Street, Philadelphia, at $1 a year. 
Morris is the accredited agent of Liberia, resi 
in Philadelphia. The motto of the paper is’as 
follows : ‘* The Love of Liberty brought us here,” 
and ‘“‘ Christian Liberia the Open Door to Heathen 
Africa.” The subscription price of this paper is, 
as before stated, $1 a year, or, in Liberia currency, 
‘one bushel of unhulled coffee per annum, in ad- 
vance.” All who contemplate a residence in this 
tropical country should first read the Advocate and 
correspond with its editor. By these means, infor- 
— as to all necessary particulars may be ob- 

ned. —- 

Tue Illustrated Christian Weekly, 
edited by Lyman Abbott and 8. E. Warner, pub- 
lished by the Amefican Tract Society, at 150 Nas- 
sau Street, New York, at $3 a year, is one of the 
best of our pictorial journals, and is also entirel 
unobjectionable in its literature as a moral, intel- 
lectual, and religious publication. It is unsectar- 
ian, and families who would provide a liberal sup- 
ply of both instractive and entertaining matter, 
| ~ ra not overlook the Iustrated Christian Week- 
Y- diana 

Messrs. WasusurneE & Co., 100 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston, Mass., are sending out their 
Great Illustrated Catalogue of Seeds, Plants, Flow- 
ers, etc., a document of over 100 large octavo 
pages, full of 100 good things, which everybody 
needs, and which all would want could they see 
these beautiful illustrations. 


Mr. 


Messrs. Dincrr, Conarp & Co., of 
West Grove, Chester Co., Pa., have issued their 
Spring Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue of New 
and Beautiful Roses. These gentlemen send their 
productions prepaid by mail, and warrant a safe 
and satisfactory delivery. See their list. 


Messrs. A. 8. Barnes & Co., ot New 
York and Chicago, are publishing the Natiors 
Teachers’ Monthly, a handsome magazine of thirty- 
two pages, at a dollar a year. Specimen copies 
will be sent for examination. 
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